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INTRODUCTION 

Uy TirE Lord Bisnor of Winoiiester 

As President of the National Council of 
Public Morals, and separating mysolf for the 
moment from tbo Committee responsible for 
this Report, I venture to express the hope that 
it will not bo found unworthy of n place 
beside the Reports already issued by the 
Council. TIicso Reports are monuments of 
the knowledge, experience, and powers of 
patient investigation of the many persons who 
from time to time Iiavo responded to the call 
of the Council and willingly given their 
services. 

As the public knows, the Council exists to 
focus the judgments of those who are most 
competent to give them on the moral side of 
some of the tendencies and movements which 
affect the welfare of our nation and Empire. 
In this Report the Council had in view the large 
number of persons, conscientious and anxious 
to do the right, w'ho have been asking for 
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guidance. It is indeed characteristic of the 
times, and a characteristic which many will 
deeply regret, that such n subject shoidd bo 
thus openly discussed. In largo measure the 
Committee share that regret, but they hare 
felt that whatever help to right thinking and 
right action the}' are able to give should not 
on this account bo withheld. Neither the 
Council nor the Committee responsible for the 
Report have had in view those whoso minds 
are made up. Tlicy have rather tried to 
visualise and 83'mpatliiso with the diHIcultics 
of those younger married persons of all dasses 
with whom of necessity lies the responsibility 
for the next generation. Said a young Fellow 
of a Cambridge College, speaking on behalf of 
youth at the Cliurch Congress lately held at 
Oxford, Wo are directly and deeply sus- 
picious that the Clmrcli is being run by the 
middle-aged for tho benefit of the middle- 
aged,” The Committee has been anxious not 
to deserve such a suspicion, but, realising the 
evident seriousness of so many of the young 
men and women often designated “ modem- 
minded,” it has sought to put before them 
principles on which w’ise conclusions may be 
based. It has been, as we all are, fully 
aw are of the fact that (to quote the j’outhful 
speaker already alluded to) ** This generation 
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lias vorj’ littlo respect for authority,” and 
accordingly it lias made its appeal not to 
regulations, hon'over venerable, promulgated 
in the past, but to that thought and reason 
wliich, %\orking on a religious foundation, is 
looking for the tnith and nothing but the 
truth, both in opinion and action. 

The Committee claims neither infallibilitj- 
nor permanence for its conclusions. Its hope 
is that, coming to the subject as it did wth an 
open mind, presupposing the religious attitude 
indicated in the Report, it may have been able 
to contribute at least an “ interim ethic ” 
both to those who are faced with urgent 
practical problems in married life and those 
■who, looking at the subject from a more 
detached standpoint, arc only anxious for the 
ultimate welfare of the nation to uhich tho} 
belong. 

In conclusion I desire to express the deep 
gratitude of the Council to the members of 
the Committee wlio contributed not merely 
many hours of their time to the investigation, 
but spared neither pains nor trouble in their 
task. 

" Nor are we less grateful — and here I speak 
'for both the Council and the Committee— to 
.those witnesses who were good enough to 
attend personally to help the Committee, and 
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vhoso valuable ovidonco is published in this 
volume. 

Finally, though it goes without saying, both 
Council and Committee are indebted in more 
vaj-B than can be mentioned to their inde- 
fatigable Secretary, Sir James Marchant. 

TiiEODonn Wintox; 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

The National Council of Public Morals, winch has 
for Its objects tho promotion of the moral and 
phj^ieal regeneration of tho race, established m 1013, 
With official recognition, what became known as tho 
National Birth rate Commission Tho Commission 
^03 composed of sixtj recogmsed authorities in 
religion, science, statistics, economics, and educa 
tion, it took endenco from a largo number of 
experts, ond m 1010 presented its first Report to 
■the late Lord Long, then President of the Local 
Government Board, who said on receiving the Com* 
mission— * 

" My first duty, ond a very greot pnnlega it is, 
13, on belialf of the Govemment ana on behalf — 
may I for a moment toico something much wider 
and much larger than the Government t — on behalf 
of society and tho country, to thank your Commis- 
Bion for the splendid work which you Save done 
I am confident that if you have done nothing else, 
and I think you have done a great deal more, you 
have stin^ the minds ond hearts of men and women 
m 80 profound a woy that even the most careless, 
the most indifferent cannot be deaf to your entrea 
ties or regardless of your suggestions If the 

need for work of this kmd were great before, it la ten 
times greater now that tins war has come I hope 
that tho important remark made to us a moment 
ago may be appreciated by the people of this nation 
throughout its length and breadth — namely that 
XI 
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true patriotism and true devotion to pubDc semce 
aro not to be foond merely in the performance of 
those splendid feats of arms which hare won the 
gratitude of our hearts and which have won our 
undying admiration, but they are also to bo found 
in those quieter, less glorious, but none the less 
valuable services which we can, if we will, in our 
time and generation render to the State " 

Now, in that Report* the question of family 
restriction was put beforo t!io Commission at con 
Biderablo length by expert %ntnes?cs and their 
endenco and examination were published m full 
The Report u as extensively review cd in the Press of 
Great and Greater Bntain, Amenea and in most 
Continental countries, and aroused great interest in 
Uio Churches It went out practically to the ends of 
the earth One typical review may be quoted 
The Kew Slatesman (De Sidney \\ebb) said that 
" The National Council of Pubhe Morals has done a 
great public acrv icc The Commission has produced 
the most candid, the most ootspdken, and the most 
impartial statement that this country has yet had 
as to the extent, the nature, and (he ctiucal character 
of the xolimtary regulation of the mamage state 
which now prevails over the greater port of the 
civilised world ” In that Report there was a special 
section dcalmg with tho moral and religious aspects 
of Birth Control and the vicirs of representative 
members of the Established Church, the Cathohe 
Church, the Free Churches and the Jeinsh com* 
mnmty were published In an ‘ addendum ’ to 
the Report drawn up by the Rev Prmcipal A E 
Game, D D , and signed by twenty four of 
the members of the Commission, it was urged 
that — 

* Published under the title of Hie Declining Birth Rate its 
Causes and ESecta 
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“ Tho follo\nng aro some of the questions which 
<leservo more thorough and general consideration 
than wo have been able to give to them — 

(1) Is parenthood the onl^ s nhd reason for marital 
relations! 

(2) What motircs jU5tif> the restriction of tho 
family ’ 

(3| Is any modo of restriction except voluntary 
abatincnco from marital relations moral and 
religious T 

(4) How would such voluntary abstinence alTcct 
the health, comfort, and happiness of the relations 
of husband and wife* ” 

From tho issue of thatBeport, thoNotional Council 
has been more or loss tho centre of organised in 
vestigotion into tlio various aspects of tno complex 
problem of Birth Control And various members of 
the Commission — amongst whom were Sir Arthur 
Novsholmo (then the Principal Medical Officer of 
the Local Government Board, who mth Dr T 0 
Stevenson, the Superintendent of Statistics, were 
appomted by their respective Government depart 
ments to serve on the Commission), Dr Mary Schar 
lieb, Lady Barrett, and others — armed with the 
expert information gamed at its board, have written 
boohs on the subject which have still further aroused 
public opinion upon this urgent and almost world 
wide problem 

The Commission was reconstituted m 1917, and 
devoted three more years to further investigation 
into problems of population and parenthood, and in 
1920 presented its second Report to tho Rt Hon C 
Addison M P , then Minister of Health This 
further Report occupied a volume of 450 pages, and 
had a very large circulatami, and also dealt with the 
problem of Birth Control Agam in 1921 the 
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National Council appointed, as the Ministry of 
Health decided it u ould be better to have an indepen 
dent inquiry, a special Committee on " The Preven 
tion of Venereal Disease ” with a view to bringing 
together the divided forces attackmg these dire evils 
The subject of Birth Control came agam mto the 
discussion of theae vital matteis And later in 1921 
the National Council reconstituted the Commission 
a third time to deal with a further problem of the 
“ Development and Education of Young Citizens for 
Worthy Parenthood,” and its third Report, under 
the tiUe of Youth and the Race,” a volume of 
378 pages, was presented to the Ministry of Health 
and the Board of Education jomfly During the 
third investigation wc were, as before, brought up 
against the recumog question of Birth Control, and 
in particular we were urged on aU sides to follow up 
the work of our first Commission and to give some 
guidance to Christian people who were sorely per 
plexed about their duty and responsibihty m this 
regaid The National Couacil accordingly appomted, 
in contmuation of its previous mvesligation a 
special Committee to consider tlie Ethical Aspects 
of Birth Control from the point of new of Christian 
people” The President of the National Council the 
Lord Bishop of Wmehester, who, as Bishop of Peter 
borough, had served on the previous Commission, 
became the President of this Birth Control Com 
nuttee A list of the members of the Committ^ is 
given on p xvl 

The Committee has held fourteen meetings m 
London, and met for one week end at Farnham 
Castle It has had the benefit of statements and 
evidence from Lord Dawson of Penn Rt Rev 
Bishop Gore the Lord Bishop of Guildford, Pro- 
fessor P Carnegie Simpson D D , the Hon Ee^and 
Russell FJt S , Sir William Bevendge, K C3 , 

Mr Harold Cox, Lady Barrett M D , Miss Maude 
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Roj'den, Dr Dunlop Tlioo\itlenco of these \anous 
vitn&ssca, to uhom the Committee has been greatly 
intleblcd, foUov.s the Report and the Notes of 
Reservation winch aro hero published, together with 
a note on the “ History of tho Use of Contracep 
tives ” kindlv drawm up for the Report b\ Professor 
W r Loftliouse, D D 

In our previous Reports wo have stated tho limits 
of tho responsibihtj of the members and ourselves 
in making these investigations and in pubbshing 
tho \nnou3 Reports, and we cannot do better than 
quote our own w ords again — 

" The members of the Conunitleo who have signed 
this Report arc to bo considered to have expressed 
their general agreement with its conclusions, with 
out necessarily asserting their unanimity m every 
detail " 

“ The Council left tho membera free in every woy 
to pursue their uiqoincs, and tho Report is now 
presented to the pubbe witbout alteration by the 
Council iho Committee is clone responsible for 
its Report ” 

At tho samo time as this Report is being pub 
fished, the National Council is also issumg the Report 
of three years’ scientific psychological investigation 
into the educational value of the Cinematograph, 
following its carher inquiry into the physical and 
moral effects of tho Cinematograph upon young 
people 

In this, as m other wajre, the National Council of 
Pubhc Morals which is a voluntary body dependent 
upon charitable contnbutions hopes to contmue its 
efforts to servo the Nation tho Rmpire, and the 
Race 

James MABOHA^T 

60 Oower Street, W C I 
Hay 1025 
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THE ETHICS OF BIRTH 
CONTROL 


PART I 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

The Purpose A^D Scope of the Inquiry 
task witli which we were entrusted by 
the National Council of Public Morals ^7as to 
examine the problem of Birth Control, ^ 
or, to speak more accurately, Conception 
Control,® from the moral and religious pomt 
of view. Obviously it is impossible to exclude 
other aspects • mdeed, on a largo interpreta- 
tion of “ moral and rehgious,” and in view of 
the vital nature of the subject, there are few 
considerations which do not come under that 
category. To those who expect a final pro- 
nouncement, or absolute directions which 
will save them the trouble of thought, the 
results of our inquiry will be disappomtmg 
No one who is interested in tliese matters can 
escape the responsibihty of formmg his own 
judgment Our hope is that we may afford 

» T.imi tatifm oi ibe b/ aDj" raeana. 

* Use of mechanical or demical means 
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some guidance to those — and they must bo 
many — ^^ho find themselves confronted with 
a problem in wliich they arc, as individuals, 
intimately concerned, and in which is also 
involved the existence and prosperity of the 
race. That such guidance is both desired and 
needed is the reason for the appearance of this 
Report. 

In this inquiry wo have concerned ourselves 
solely with tlio ethics of Birtli Control within 
tlio married state. Yet it is impossible to 
avoid reference to the reactions which its 
practice within those limits has set up elso- 
^^hcrc. In like manner the economic, and 
in particular the medical, aspects of the 
matter have necessarily been taken account 
of in our investigation, though from our stand- 
point these arc not primary. Tlierc is, vo 
believe, a strong ease for a much more ex- 
tended investigation, particularly from the 
medical side, than has yet been made. 

Before 've proceed to deal with the ethics * 
of the problem of Birth Control there are 
certain other factors in our modem situation 
to wliich attention may be called. One is the 
widespread impatience of authority as such. 
Tlieological principles and ecclesiastical pro- 
nouncements are far from being divorced 
from 'reason or reality,* but they are often 
assumed to ho so, and no judgment on this 
question which is open to that suspicion will 

> As TTouId be plain, for example, from a perusal of the Ueport 
of the Lambeth Couferaice of 
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carry muclv %Ycight. But tUo revolt against 
authority has gone further. T]m 3 whole basis 
of nmrriago is now called in question. Prosti- 
tution is deprecated mainly on the ground 
that tlic commercialising of the female is tlio 
most revolting form of male domination, yet 
irregular sexual relations arc admitted pro- 
vided that they are maintained on a basis of 
free comradeship. Tins latter typo of sexual 
relationship is perhaps ns menacing to the 
well-being of society in these days as prostitu- 
tion itscU. It is precisely the possibility of 
these relations u-ithout fear of untoward 
consequences ^ which contraceptive methods 
have now made practicable, and this “ new 
morality” is oven put forward in certam 
quarters as a remedj' for the evil of prostitu- 
tion, Furtlior, the uigcncy of the subject is 
due in no small measure to the unnatural and 
even deplorable conditions, social and in- 
dustrial, in which many people spend their 
lives and maho their liorocs. Wo sliall have 
more to say on this point later. 

Wo have to face the fact that the practice of 
contraception has become widespread before 
there has been time to think out its implica- 
tions, ethical or economic. Tliis largo exten- 
sion of the practice began less than fifty years 
ago. ” In Europe as a whole, excluding 
Russia, the fall in fertility from 1881 to 1911 
was in the neighbourhood of 20%. In 

* In this connection, hoveTn’, the flak of venereal disease most 
not be forgotten 
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particular countries it \aned from nothing, 
as in Ireland, .to more than 40% m Saxonj ” * 
Sir Wilham Berendgc asserts that “ these two 
characteristics of gencrahty and diver&ity 
practically exclude any explanation of the 
fall other than the dchberate prevention of 
fertih«ation *’ “No general change of econo- 
mic conditions,** he proceeds, “which could 
in any way increase tbo need for restriction 
of famihes can be traced as havmg occurred 
at the time The year 1880 falls m the 
middle of a period of industrial expansion 
durmg which prospenty and the standard of 
living rose continuously in most if not all the 
countnes concerned It must bo inferred 

that the sudden development of Birth Control * 
at that particular date was due, not to any 
mcrease m the need for control, but to im- 
provements in the means of control, to the 
mvention and exploitation of new powers over 
nature, lihe those given by chloroform or 
gtmpowder, but unlike them in bemg driven 
xmderground by pubhc opimon and the law ” 

The PRr^CIPLES Iitvolved 

1 The Jteltgious Outlook 

In our Report a Chn&ti'm outlook i* 
a<?sumcd ® It is well, perhaps, at the outset, 

* SeeSitWm Berendjre « endeoc« p."l 

* hy contrtceptiT# method*. 

* Thoogh one of oar mnnher is e dirtjiigmshed tescher of the 
Hebrev futh he u sympafhet ealtf «nre that the oallook of the 
other memhen of the Ccmmussim u epecihcallj Christian. 
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to indicate something of what this mvolves 
It means that life is lived witli a back 
ground of ctermty that the formation of 
character concerns our future as well as 
our present existence , that self gratification 
IS not the true purpose of hfe, that life 
finds its fulfilment in service and sacrifice 
for greater than personal ends, that, for 
the Cliristian, spiritual reinforcements are 
available where oidmary moral resources may 
be insufficient , that such spiritual help can 
be relied upon by those united in Christian 
vedlook, and that the family is a Divme 
institution 

Tins plain statement of our pomt of view 
will, it IS hoped, serve to correct some mis- 
apprehensions of the nature of our mquiry, 
and possibly to forestall some criticisms 
This attitude, in our judgment, involves the 
obhgation to seek hght from any available 
quarter, and we have had the benefit, both 
from Within and without the Commission, of 
receiving valuable information, medical and 
economic, from persons emmently quahfied 
to give it 

2 The Nature of Mairied IaJs 

We look upon married hfe as a natural 
relationship, not merely as a legal or social 
contract, as natural as the relationship of 
parent and child, or sister and brother, pre 
cisoly because it is the foundation of them 
all, and all the more so because, unbke the 
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relationships referred to, it is entered into 
voluntarily and deliberately. From tliis 
follows the naturalness of intercourse as its 
consummation — “ They two shall be ono 
flesh.” Further, intercourse is inevitably con- 
nected with parenthood; children are the 
crown and climax of Avc^ock. This, so far 
from being a " low ” view of tho primary 
purpose of marrlago, is tho very opposite, for 
it means sharing in tho Divine activity of 
creation. Further, we believe that married 
life, hko other spheres of life, social and 
personal, can only attain its true end through 
disciplino and solf-sacrifice ; that these are 
essentials of love; and that a home in which 
parents and children share this discipline 
IS the nearest approach to the ideal of social 
happiness which is to be found in manldnd. 

3. The Responsibility of Parenthood. 

By a ^universal instinct mankind has 
accorded to parenthood a unique dignity. 
And rightly so, for tliis particular human 
activity stands in a categoiy by itself, in that 
it involves the continuity of the species with 
all its accumulated gifts, capacities, experi- 
ences and hopes. Each generation is a 
trustee for the future of the race. There is 
therefore a public interest in every marriage. 

“ None of us liveth imto himself,” whether 
married or single. So far from that, if it be 
true — and Christian philosophy can hardly 
think otherwise — that the world was created 
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primarily for personalities and the develop- 
ment of personaht3'’, then married people 
have, imder sanction of society and religion, 
the mestimable privilege of addmg to the 
number of spiritual beings capable of growmg 
a character like God’s ns they are origmally 
“ made m His image ” And such characters 
are, it goes without saymg, the supreme 
•wealth of the State as they are the glory of 
the family. 

We desire therefore at the outset to 
emphasise the duty of adequate parenthood 
By this •we mean that, normally, each couple 
should look fonrard to a family of four or 
five children at the least It is eisy to 
criticise the very largo famibes of Victorian 
days, but there can be httlo doubt that m 
himdreds of cases, where the economic cir- 
cumstances were tolerable — though often not 
more than tolerable — they secured a character- 
training for both parents and children which 
was a national asset, and which we of this 
generation should bo the last to decry We 
beheve that the frequency of too rapid child 
bearmg and of excessively large famihes has 
been much exaggerated in current pubhcations 
Such cases, though numerous, are not m the 
majority even when no measures of Birth 
Control are adopted Accordmgly we deplore 
as strongly as possible the tendency — m some 
cases a mere fa^jhion, in others a necessity 
more imagmarj’’ than real, m others again, a 
selfishness more or less plausibly concealed — 
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to look on one or Wo or even three children 
as the sufficient fulfilment of a function whose 
far-rcaching potency and value it is impossible 
to exaggerate. Indeed the intrusion into this 
sacred function of any merely selfish motive is 
a grave misuse of the creative function with 
which, man has been endowed. 

4. The Rights of Womanhood. 

No such brief statement of principles as 
tliis can be complete without mention of the . 
rights of womanhood. This assertion is a 
truism, yet until comparatively recent times 
a married woman has too frequently been 
regarded as a chattel of her husband, to bo 
at his disposal, especially where matters of 
sex are concerned. No behaviour can be 
tolerated, in a Christian view, which regards 
woman as a means to the pleasure, or the sex- 
impulse, of her husband, irrespective of her 
own healthy desires or her position. Every 
woman, as a personality, is an end in herself, 
and the rights, purposes, pleasures, sacrifices, 
of married life must be mutual. 

5. The Value of the Child/ 

Equally evident and equally important, 
are the claims of the child. This is em- 
phasised on all hands in our own day, and is 
the motive power beliind the growing interest 
in education, and behind the wholly admirable 
desire of parents to secure for their children 
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an environment and an upbringing which 
•will conduce to the higliest development of 
character and capacity. Increasingly is it 
recognised that healtliy children, properly 
trained, are the nation's most valuable asset, 
Tlie intention, therefore, on the part of 
parents to contribute to the state as many 
children as is consonant with their adequate 
upbringing and training both in body and 
mind is in accordance with the highest duty 
of patriotism and is worthy of that care, 
energy, self-denial, and sacrifice which is 
demanded and given in other fields of patriotic 
enterprise. 

To U3 the above seem to be the bedrock 
principles upon which any useful consideration 
of the problem of conception control must be 
based, and by which all questions as to the 
permissibility of any methods of conception 
control must be decided. 


The Practice or Birth Control 
In the present day, conception control is 
advocated and practised very widely, in our 
own and in other countri^. It is a com- 
paratively modem development,^ and u o 
must now attempt to state the main reasons 
which in our judgment have led to its wide 
diffusion. To classify these reasons is, how- 
ever, very difficult, since they differ greatly in 

* See Appendix, p 3t 
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character, and many persons are influenced 
by more than ono at the same time. It must 
also bo remembered that the question is ono 
■which does not arise simply from the desire 
to prevent conception altogether, but to 
prevent, it may be, the birth of more than a 
certain number of children, or to secure some 
desired interval or spacing between the 
several births. We arc also dealing in this 
report, it must be remembered, ■with the 
practice ^7ithm the marriage bond. This being 
understood, wo proceed to classify the main 
reasons as follows : — 

1. Educational and Domestic. 

It b certain that many cases of birth control 
are due to the fact that parents, and especially 
parents of limited means, are unwilling to have 
children unless they can be adequately cared 
for and properly educated. This is due to 
that deepened sense of the preciousness of 
child life to whicli we hare already referred. 
We have sympathy for persons in straitened 
circumstances who resort to contraceptive 
methods, not as a means for self-indulgence, 
but in their fear of the grave difficulties in 
bringing up even a moderate family. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that many 
parents who are not faced by these difficulties 
have an exaggerated notion of the best means 
of attaining tiieir ideal of education. At a 
time when the greater part of the population 
leaves school at the age of fourteen it seems 
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hardly reasonablo foi people m another social 
class to assume that an education in pubhc 
school and university is essential, and that 
unless such an education, or its equivalent, 
can bo assured the births must be reduced. 
Nor is it iviso to forget that the very fact of 
bemg a member of a fairly large family, saj’, 
of anj'tlung over four children, itself enhances 
a child’s preparation for hfo as much as the 
fact of bemg an onlv child, or one of tivo 
children, hinders it. Playmates m the nursery 
are more important than the parents’ ease. 
Wo may hazard the conjecture that the world’s 
best men and women have more often than 
not been members of lai^e fatmhes, and that 
the disciplme therein mvolvcd was no small 
part of the secret of their success Further, 
n 0 cannpt doubt that the self*disciphne needed 
m a home of moderate means for brmging up 
a family of four or five or more is a far greater 
asset both to the family and to the community 
than the comparative comfort which may 
result from a further reduction in the number 
of children 

2 Medical 

The most serious aspect of this question is 
that which regards the health of the mothers 
Evidence is forthcommg from many quarters 
that many women lead hves of weariness, of 
ilhhealth, and even of m^ery, owmg to their 
too frequent conceptions This aspect of 
the matter calls for both sympathy and action 
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On tho otJjcr hand, ill-hcaJtli in married life 
is a not infrequent consequence of inter- 
ference with the normal function of child- 
bearing, There is ovidenco to prove that 
several healthy pregnancies increase a woman’s 
mental and physical well-being. We should 
contemplate ndth sympathy any plan by 
which wise ethical and medical advice could 
be given by qualified persons to those whose 
circumstances deprive them of the similar 
facilities which are open to the well-to-do. 
Such advice would not necessarily be the 
imparting of information as to the use of 
contraceptives. And in many cases the 
husband rather than the wife needs warning 
and instruction. But such cases are in our 
view exceptions — however numerous — ^to the 
ideal which wo sought to describe and which 
ought to be the normal rule of njarried life. 
The possibly large number of such exceptions 
is the measure of tho degree in wliich, owing 
to modem artificial conditions of life, a 
normal healthy married life has become 
Unattainable for many persons. We believe 
none the less that tho remedy lies not in the 
hasty extension of a relief which is itself as 
artificial as tho circumstances which demand 
it, but in more drastic and more uddespread 
measures of social reform. Nor can we 
altogether ignore the fact that the medical 
view may bo unconsciously biassed in favour 
of conception control, for advice is ex hypothesi 
hkely to bo asked for mainly in exceptional 
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and the %ast number of cases wliero 
no interference avith nature is necessary or 
desired pass unnoticed 

3 JJeonomte 

Still another aspect of this responsibihty 
of parenthood is one ulucli besets us on overj 
hand and to ^\hich allusion has already been 
made, namely , the diCBculty of modem 
economic conditions of life This is famihar 
enough High cost of living, which often 
leads to marriages bemg delajed or only 
contemplated uith deliberate birth restriction 
in MOW, the widespread difficulty of securing 
adequate house room, forcing many couples 
to consider, not onlv the possibihty of marry- 
ing at all, but also the size of the family which 
can or cannot be accommodated Then there 
IS the fact that the less some measure of control 
seems necessary the more it appears to be 
practised In this respect a contrast is con- 
stantly pointed between those groups which, 
from the economic pomt of view, are at the 
opposite ends of the scale There is, none 
the less, a good deal of exaggeration m regard 
to this comparison * Tliere is no solid 
evidence of an mcrease m the number of those 
who can be described as unfit There is no 
evidence of a dechne in the average physique 
of the people m spite of growmg urbamsation 
The evidence from the lengthenmg expectation 
of hfe and the declme of individual mortality 
IS all the other way ” This, however, does 
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not alter tlio fact that “ those classes in cacit 
generation ^^h^ch by economic standards are 
most valuable to the community in the present 
day on the wliolo contribute less than their 
fair share to the next generation.” ^ Wo arc 
a^^a^o, indeed, that the economic standard is 
not the only nor tlio chief standard of life, 
but the fact remains that in numbers of homes 
where provision could bo made /or an entirely 
adequate upbringing of children, the nurseiy is 
cither tcnantless or not nearly so n ell filled as 
it ought to bo. Conversely, m circumstances 
^^hcro it is most difficult to bring up a larp 
family, though the \'aIuo of the homo from the 
point of view of character may bo as great, 
or greater, tlio family is not infrequently too 
largo for its adequate training, and grows up 
in surroundings A\hich in themselves cannot 
make for health. The perplexing question 
of income and wages is, of course, deeply 
involved. It is obvious that the size of the 
family must, if any prudence is to be ob- 
served, bo regulated according to the financial 
resources available, and these in scores of 
cases are slender enough. 

In view of all this, it is not surprising that 
people have had recourse to conception con- 
trol, many of uhom have the highest ideals of 
married life and a full sense of parental 
responsibility. Apart from the question of 
method — ^with which up to this point we 


Sir Wm. IJe«n(lge, p 170 
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havo not been concerned — sucli action is seen 
to bo in many eases advisable and oven 
nccossarj’. 

Methods op Birth Control 

1. Sclf-controL 

Before any reference is made to other 
methods of conception control and the argu- 
ments uhich can bo urged for and against 
them, VO must consider the possibility and 
value of self-control. By tliis term vo mean 
the complete abstinence from intercourse 
throughout those periods of mfvrriago when, 
for one reason or another, conception is not 
desired. 

■NYhiio ve do not deny that the conditions 
of life for many married persons are abnormal, 
particularly in regard to housing, ve believe 
that for tlie majority of parents who, while 
they have no desire unduly to restrict the 
number of their children, are compelled to 
keep their families within uhat may be called 
workable limits, self-control, as defined above, 
is not BO impossible as often it is alleged to be. 
Its feasibility in such cases — ^probably indeed 
in all cases — ^is, we believe, gravely under- 
rated. It is, in our judgment, the ideal 
method of birth control. That this is in 
certain quarters denied is due partly to the 
effect of centuries of laxity. It has long been 
widely supposed, for inst^ce, that whatever 
may be said of the need for self-control before 
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mannge, there is httic or no need after\\ ards , 
in fact, that it cannot rightly be demanded 
Obviously, 'With the easy alternative provided 
by mechanical methods, temptation to deny 
its adequacy is immensely strengthened 
Broadlj speakmg, our generation is too 
much occupied ividi problems of sev to see 
calmly and clearly This is due m part to 
reactions — some of them very healthj — ^from 
Victonan conventions, in part to the new 
mterest m sex from the psychological stand- 
pomt, and m part to the fundamental change 
of attitude as to women’s position and work 
which the last half^ocntui^ has seen The use 
of contraceptives would seem to imply that 
self-control m mamage is impossible Yet 
we expect contmence of unmamed men and 
women, and m innumerable cases the expects 
tion IS fulfilled It may be urged that the 
intimacies of the married state make this 
ailment less apphcable to married persons 
We must not forget that to a Christian the 
natural relationship of marnnge carries with 
it, like aU other human relationships, the 
grace to use it rightly , that the joint enterpri<5e 
of self control (if undertaken in a rehgious 
spirit) by husband and wife may be a means of 
cemeutmg rather than detractmg from their 
umon Yet we have to deal with large 
numbers of persons who, having httie self 
control m early life, find themselves con- 
fronted with one of the gravest tests of 
character in mamage, and, findmg their 
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resources (owing to bad carl^ training) wholly 
inadequate, turn round and demand that 
mechanical measures shaU supply wJiat they 
could and should have supplied themselves 
if their characters had been properly 
developed. In these cases, as also in many 
others where no such Jack of early training 
can bo alleged, the strain involved m self- 
control IS grave indeed The call is urgent 
for both sympathy and action, and that 
action, w 0 submit, will best take the form, not 
of an abandonment of the struggle and an 
mcrcased reliance on contraceptives, but of a 
reform of those vecj circumstances, and of a 
more definite appreciation of the aids that are 
a%ailable, both physical and moral 

There are hygienic as well ns moral aids to 
self-control which are aiailablo Wo ha\e 
already spoken of early trainuig m character 
Regular exercise, hard work, and plain living 
are obviously of Mtnl importance An ex- 
cessive meat diet often makes continence 
more difficult, and still more is tins the case 
with alcohol, even when strict moderation is 
not exceeded Tlie amelioration of unfavour- 
able social conditions, especially m regard to 
housing, combined with an increased sense of 
responsibility on the part of each mdividual 
member of the commumty, will help m the 
same direction 

This leads us to emphasise that not the 
least of the reforms which are urgently needed 
IS the deliberate mculcation m boys and girls, 
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both at scliool and at liomo, of liabils of 
discipline and control ; and furtlicr, that tlicrc 
pliouid bo a mucli more careful preparation of 
young people for marriage, its duties, and 
responsibilities. Tlic parents themselves are, 
of course, pfitrtan}y responsible for this, but 
much more could be done than is done by the 
Cliurclies in the preparation for full member- 
sliip, whether it be Confirmation or some other 
analogous practice. There is here a unique 
opportunity for careful and s^’stematic teach- 
ing as to Christian ideals of marriage and 
family life, an opportunit}’ which is most 
inadequately used. In our judgment, a grave 
responsibility lies upon the autiiorities of the 
Churches to revise their whole treatment of 
adolescence from this point of view. They 
filiould ensure that their younger members 
enter on the responsibilities of adult life 
equipped witJi Christian principles, and there- 
by w ith an adequate sense of their duty to the 
communitj' alike as regards the fanuly and 
the nation. As things arc, in too many cases 
3’oung people do not understand the many- 
sidedimplicatiocsof social li/e,and ^rticulariy 
of love and marriage. They enter into a state 
which brings some of the sternest tests of 
character, and w Inch links them up ^vitIl the 
creative purpose of God Himself, often with 
no preparation of thought or knowledge or 
discipline. Jvnowledge they maj’^ have, but 
it is often inadequate, partial, and sometimes 
perniciously obtamed. 
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Tlici fchould bo lauglit that the Christian 
point of \icn carries nith it the conviction 
that m married life ns in otlicr spheres 
of character growing there are resources 
avadablo nhicli make a liigh lo^el of dis 
ciplmo, control, achievement, both possible 
and normal to men and avomen ivho can 
respond to liighcr things It is true tliat 
man} vho voiild call thomsohes Christians 
Bccm hardlj to have disco\crcd this fact, 
but tins IS mcrelj to saj that much of the 
Clinstianvtj of the present daj is Uardlj 
more than iioimnal 

2 Conlraccphics 

Wo have non to consider tlio practice of 
conception control b^ the uso of tlio chemical 
or mechanical appliances known as contra- 
cepti\c3 In doing so, ne liavo in mmd at 
once those persons Mho wish to avoid the 
burden and responsibility of parenthood, for 
vhatever reasons, altogether, and those vho, 
■without washing to do this, or even because 
they wash to discharge those responsibilities 
in the best possible fashion, feel that the 
necessary self control places too great a stram 
upon them 

As m all other instances of the control of 
nature bj man the ethical question arises not 
in the methods themselves but in the motives 
by winch their use or non uso is deternuned 
If marned people, in full view of the prmciples 
already enunciated, decide that the use of 
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contracopincs is for them justified, wo do not 
condemn tliom 'Ihcro may bo eases, w o fui]> 
grant, wlicro — especially under medical advice 
— their use is inevitable In any case wo do 
not feel able to condemn tlicm on the ground of 
their being (as it is alleged) “ unnatural,” for 
this would ficom to beg Iho /jiiestion at issue 
Civilisation itself has been the story of man’s 
control over nature mainly by mcchaiucal 
means, and while it is true that to many 
minds these methods are “ unnatural ” and 
oven abhorrent, this is not tn argument likely 
to bo conv mcing to those w ho most need help 
and who have overcome, or can easily over- 
come, wimtover repugnance they might have 
felt The argument for hesitation m bcgmnmg 
any such practice needs to bo based on motiv e 
and principle rather than on the alleged evil 
per se of the methods in question None the 
Joss, wo regard all these cases os abnormal m 
the sense that in them an artificial attempt 
IS made to meet artificial conditions of hfe 
Eurther, no decision to use them should be 
made without the fullest consideration of the 
principles which w e have stated It is a fact 
not lightly to bo set aside that the mamage 
relationslup and all that leads up to it has 
among all races and m all ages been closely 
connected wath rehgious customs, mysteries, 
rites llu8 itself indicates that throughout 
the world and at all times the principles con- 
trolling it have been deemed to go deep into 
eternal realities 
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It js certain that religious sanction lias 
alwajs been forthcoming for the mow that 
intercourse and procreation have been by 
nature inseparably conjoined Yet the term 
“ inseparably ” needs modification For it is 
bey ond doubt that not every act of inter- 
course is incMtably followed by conception, 
and further that religious approaal has never 
been withheld from intercourse during the 
few days of the so-called “safe period,” 
when it IS indulged with the deliberate hope 
and intention that no eonception will follow 
Indeed, this raises a question wluch is inti- 
mately' connected w ith the religious aspect of 
the matter, namely, the Icmtimacy or other- 
wise of disconnecting the physical act 
characteristic of marriage from its usual and 
natural consequences m procreation Obvi- 
ously in many cases, avlicrc, owing to age or 
infirmity , there is no possibihty of cluldren, 
the act IS so disconnected, and m such cir- 
cumstances no one questions its propriety or 
even its necessity as essential to the married 
state And this introduces a consideration 
of the first importance, namely, tliat the 
physical act may rightly be regarded as 
creatmg, expressing, and cementing the 
marital relation apart from its consequences 
m the procreation of children That this is 
both reasonable and re\erent is clear from the 
cases quoted above in which that is its sole 
function Some would speak of the act as 
in this sense sacramental — the outward and 
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tangible sign of the love which it at once 
consummates and typifies. Further, it is 
obvious that this is one of its main functions 
even where conception is possible and desired. 
If so, it is difficult to condemn those who, 
where the grave considerations already men- 
tioned have been faced, that is, where the 
paramount duty of adeq^uatc parenthood has 
been recognised and met, regard this particular 
function as one which may be legitimately 
isolated and emphasised. Yet, having said 
this, we at once add that further investigation, 
both on the ethical and medical side, is needed 
here. Pop there can be no doubt that the 
use of contraceptives, where the duty of 
adequate parenthood is not fully met, is 
contrary to the purpose and inimical to the 
continued integrity of the family. It is 
true that the ethical judgment must depend 
less on the methods used than on the motives 
and circumstances of each particular case, 
but among these circumstances there are 
some of a general kind which cannot be 
ignored. It is obvious that this deliberate 
disconnection by mechanical means between 
intercourse and its usual result is a new 
thing in the history of the human race. 

It makes a revolution, only comparable in 
the magnitude of its effects to the discovery 
of steam or gunpouder- It may result — in 
Prance it has almost certainly resulted — in 
an undue restriction of population. It may 
easily lead to an over-development of the 
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sensual and selfish side of sexual life at the 
expense of its social and spiritual side, and 
therefore of the ultimate interests of the 
community Apart from the considerations 
urged m this Report, it can hardly fail to 
weaken that stim^us to effort and ^sciphne 
by which alone man’s struggle with circum- 
stances can be won 

We would emphasize our unammous agree 
ment as to the fundamental importance of the 
practice of self-control in the sexual relations 
of married hfe When, however, restriction 
of frequency of pregnancy is desired, there 
18 a large body of evidence that, as an alterna- 
tive to complete abstmence over prolonged 
periods, strict hmitation of sexual relations 
to four or five days in the middle of the 
intermenstrual penod does dimmish the 
nsk of pregnancyA The adoption of this 
alternative to complete abstinence necessarily 
still implies a large measure of self-control 
The absence of exact Knowledge as to the 
physiological conditions under which fertilisa- 
tion occurs makes it necessary to be cautious 
in expressing conclusions as to the “ safe 
period,” though there is important evidence 
of its safety when strictly observed It 
should be added that there is no known con- 
traceptive method which does not sometimes 
fail to achieve its object, and that contra- 

• Further investigation in regard to the safe period is needed. 
Evidence aa to its failure is less conTincuig and exact than the 
Strong evidence as to its success. 
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ceptive measures as commonly used may 
involve grave risk to health. 

Moreover, the reactions of the practice of 
contraception have already been far-reaching, 
and Tvill be more.so; for the use of contra- 
ceptives, even in cases "where the motives and 
character of the users are beyond reproach, 
must needs exercise an influence among those 
who do not accept these high ideah, and whose 
sole anxiety is to find an excuse or an example 
by which their own ready rejection- of self- 
denial and self-control may be justified. Out- 
side the married state the situation would 
seem to be perilous. For now, for the first 
time in. history, it has become widely known 
that with a fair degree of probability it is 
possible to secure the pleasure of the sexual 
act ^vithout any risk of consequences, a risk 
which has had a markedly deterrent effect in 
every age, and which has therefore been a 
strong buttress of self-confroL • There is, 
in fact, a close connection which cannot be 
ignored between the problem of conception 
control and that of the prevention of sexual 
promiscuity. Sexual promiscuity is the root 
evil from which arise ^'philis and gonorrheea, 
two diseases which cause more human dis- 
ablement and prematnre death than perhaps 
any other single disease. 

To sum up : 

We desire to state that in our iudgraent. — 

1. The comparatively modem practice of 
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conception control* and in particular tho 
artificial methods used, call for a much 
fuller ln^ cstigation than it Ins hitlicrto 
rccci\ed from tho medical, economic, and 
religious standpoints 

2 Tho me of contraccpti\ es is n sj mptom 
of tho artificial character of our civilisation 
uherebj for largo numbers of people a 
simple, healthy, normal married hfois diffi- 
cult, and in some cases all but impossible 

3 Tlicro aro numerous eases in which 
control of conception, considered in itself 
and apart from the question of tho methods 
cmplojcd, IS medically ncccssarj and 
economically adMsablo, but in ovorj such 
catcall the circumstances should hcuoighod 
in tho light of tho best available scientific 
and ethical counsel 

4 Tlio ideal method of birth control is 
«clf control ^ Such self-control must bo 
agreed upon by husband and wfo and bo 
carried out m a spirit of service and sacrifice 
Therefore so far from giving any general 
appro\aI to tho use of contracopti\ es, tho 
lino of real nd\anco lies in a deeper rover 
once, a return to greater simplicity of life, 
and not least, n drastic reformation of 
our social and economic conditions 

5 In mamed life intercourse fulfils other 
functions besides procreation, but, wluJo 
there are persons approaching tho matter 

* ItiTolving la ndjeated aborr abitincncc over definite penoda of 
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from the liighcst motives in whoso judgment 
the usoof contraceptives is justifiable, the de- 
liberate disconnection by mechanical means 
of soxiial satisfaction and its natural result 
opens the door to grave social perils, and a 
serious responsibility therefore lies upon the 
conscience of married people who adopt 
this practice. 

G. Our Icnowlcdgo is not such as to 
justify either the advocacy or the condem- 
nation of these means on the ground of 
alleged dangers of over-population : but, 
on the contrary, within the British Empire 
the time is ripe for a campaign of empire- 
settlement and redistribution of population 
on a scheme carefully thought out and on 
an adequate scale in view of the disparity 
of population in the different countries 
concerned. ' 

7. The weightiest argument for birth 
control is found in the economic circum- 
stances (wages, grossly inadequate housing, 
and .the like) oLmany persons. Wliile in 
many instances birtli control by contra- 
ceptives may be the lesser of two evils, the 
\iltimate ' remedy h'es ‘in the amelioration 
of those conditions. 

8. Tlie capacities for self-control, especi- 
ally in young people, are often underrated, 
and their training in this respect, as also 
in the ideals of married life, is a primary- 
duty of all who are responsible for their 
education and upbringing. 
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Tho problem is grave and complex In 
doalmg -with it, -we have deemed it our duty 
not to assert any preconceived notions, but 
to cxammo the various conceptions wlucli aro 
held on the subject in the hght of reason and 
rehgion, so as to help those who seek guidance 
to reach right conclusions We recognise 
that there are certam cases, especially where 
husband and wife are not at one m the matter, 
u here tho use of contraceptive methods seems 
the only way of avoiding great and entirely 
undeserved suffering, and we also recognise 
that there are many who, especially in the 
economic conditions of the time, seem bound 
to choose between the use of such methods, 
tho curtailment of their married intimacy, 
and an undesirably large family But, re 
membenng that we are speakmg pnmanly to 
persons who admit the claims of a religion 
which both demands self forgettmg devotion 
from its members and grants the power to 
aclueve it, we uould urge finally that the 
interests of the home and, the family must be 
supreme In the home and the family the 
best and deepest thmgs of life find their 
natural centre and their most congenial 
sphere Any want of soundness there reacts 
on the nation and on circles wider still Any 
selfishness, however well concealed or plausibly 
excused, depresses that bracmg atmosphere of 
disciplme and service without vluch no social 
group, domestic or otherwise, can flourish 
Wliat IS above all necessary is the encourage 
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merit of a full, happy, and healthy home life 
for all sections of tho communit}’. Where 
love sets tho standard of duty and provides 
tho motive for its attainment, there and 
there alone can be seen in their true signi* 
ficanco and in their ultimate bearing problems 
such as that with which wo have been con- 
cerned. To this, every conviction as to the 
permissibility or tlie reverse of tho use of any 
methods whatever must bo subordinated. 

Lastly, for tho Cliristian, both worlds are 
interested in each infant life — earth in tho 
potential citizen, Heaven in the potential 
saint. Tliis last statement needs no proof to 
those who believe in the Incarnation, and 
wlio find in tho teaching and esamplo of 
Jesus Clirist, particularly in regard to the 
family and the cliildrcn, alike their standard 
and their inspiration. Tliese considerations, so 
far from being visionary, irill be found to be of 
the greatest value as a steadying and upliftmg 
influence in that conflict of impulses and 
desires, hopes and^ fears, which is involved 
in married life, for only in the light of them 
can the true and abiding ends of marriage be 
attained. 

Titeodobe Wixton : [Presideni). 

At.t rf.d E. Gabvie. 

Eliz. M. Cadbury. 

R. C. Gillie. 

Hermann Gollancz. 

C. J. Bond. 

A. K. Chalsiebs. 
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Notes of Ri si r\ ation 

I 

Tliough m cordnl ngrccmont with tho 
greater part of tlio Report, wo find ourselves 
unable to subscribe to those sentences vhich 
imply that under some circumstances tho 
prevention of conception by mechanical or 
chemical means is permissible to Cliristmn 
men and women Wo bchovo that tho use of 
contraccptucs is a frustration of God s design 
in nature and of tho primary end of the 
marital act and, as such, is unjustifiable 
Tor that which seems to us to bo a rule of 
divirio law cannot, wo thinl, bo modified 
bj man’s needs and motives In addition to 
other ovils resulting from oven so carefully 
guarded a recognition of conception control as 
is contained in this Report we consider that 
the most baneful will bo the inevitable en 
couragement of immorality among unmarried 


See aeeemt on No I 
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persons. If contraceptives arc in any cii’- 
cumstanccs permissible for normal married 
people, wo, for our part, do not see how anj' 
adequate answer can bo given to those wlio 
desire a like safeguard in unauthorised con- 
nections, or to those who practise the most 
degrading forms of sensual indulgence. 

E. Lyttelton*. 

LeTITIA FAIRFIELn. 

J. G. Snipsox. - 
jVIaey H. Clay. 

U 

I agree with the conclusion, as I understand 
it, in the Report that the “ rightness *' or 
“ wrongness ” of contraception must be a 
matter for individual judgment, and must 
depend' in each particular case on the motives, 
the circumstances, and the effect such conduct 
may have on the individuals concerned, on the 
commxmity, and on the human race. 

In view of the great importance of the racial 
aspect of the problem, I should have wel- 
comed in the Report some fuller consideration 
of the effect of birth control on racial welfare. 

It is probable that the wider use of con- 
traceptive measures by the more educated and 
prosperous classes is to-day exercising a 
dysgenic effect' on the population. It is also 
possible that the least capable and least 
responsible sections may not readily learn or 
practise contraception on any large scale. 
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Nc\ crtlicicss it IS ccrtaml3 trub that accunato 
knowledge of the wajs by winch the higher 
mental and physical qualities can bo trans- 
mitted and the lower quahties can be sup- 
pressed in human breeding must be widely 
a%ailable before coinmumtics can exercise anj' 
conscious control o\cr the quahtj of tlio out- 
put of human hfe 

With human nature as it is at present, and 
with oui present very imperfect conditions of 
life, some control by artificial means may be 
an initial and prehminary but a necessary step 
to this end 

If this bo so, then the right attitude towards 
bu^h control must bo the avoidance alike 
of indiscrmimato condemnation and indis- 
enmmato approval, with an earnest en- 
deavour to durect this world movement, so 
full of possibihtics for good and harm, along 
lines w'hicli wail lead to race renewal instead 
of to race decaj 

But there is still a further aspect of the 
problem of conception control which is not 
fully dealt wath m the Report 

^though a well conceived and wisely 
applied scheme of emigration and redistri- 
bution of population tcilhin the Empire would 
no doubt act beneficially, by reheving tUr 
excessive density of population m the hornty^ 
land, and should, for tlus and other Te»f/jrm^ 
be earned out on an adequate scale, eljll it 
higlily probable that, in the absence of hirth 
control in some form, a world-wide 
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of iiopulation on tho means of subsistence 
must arise in the future- 

Unless, therefore, manldnd is prepared to 
return to the methods of war, pestilence, and 
famine, by which tho natural increase of 
populations has in tho past been kept within 
bounds, some control by artificial methods 
over the rate of multiplication would seem to 
be inevitable. 

The growing success of international efforts 
for reducing ^ease, for relieving famine, and 
for controlling war will still further expedite 
tho coming of the time when the pressure of 
populations on the available means of sub- 
sistence will bring about a lowered standard 
of life on a world-wide scale, and will thus 
become a serious menace of our civilisation 
unless counteracted by other means. Future 
developments may, and will no doubt, 
materially influence modern tendencies, and 
although these considerations are 'not put 
forward as requiring immediate settlement, 
they should not, in my judgment, be ignored 
in considering the problem of Birth Control 
as a factor in human progress. 

I fully concur in the statement (see con- 
clusion 4) as to the need for self-control in the 
sexual r^ations of married life, as indeed in 
all human relationships. But the exercise 
of self-control, to be effective, must amount 
to abstinence from ^xual intercourse for 
prolonged periods. Abstinence of this land 
tinder the conditions prevailing in many 
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^vorking cltvss and other homes is very difficult 
and may bo impracticable for many persons, 
and is itself not Trithout danger to mental 
stability and domestic happiness. It cannot 
therefore in my judgment bo regarded ns an 
alternative to conception control by artificial 
means in tho ease of normally constituted 
young married persons. 

C. J. Bond. 


Ill 

\Vlulo there is much in this Report Tvith 
which I agree, there arc points to which, as a 
member of the Jewish community, I cannot 
subscribe. As tho outlook of tlxe other 
members of the Commission is specifically 
Cluristian, tho Jewish point of view need not 
be obtruded here. 


Hermann Gollancz. 



APPrxVDIX TO PART I 


fcoMi Rfmauks on tiie HisTon\ or the Use 
or Co^TXLlcl^TJ^r 'MmroDS 

PnnpAni d m Peop U F LomrotsE, D D 

As the Report points out, tliero is abundant 
cvidoncc for tho widesprcid nnd incfci‘'ins 
u 0 o£ contmccplivo methods during tho lost 
fifty >onrs, both m Furopo nnd Amcnca To 
nttomiit to form an> cstimaio of their use 
in earlier periods is very difficult In the 
simpler fonns of socicU, jwpulntion appears 
to mnnin almost t-tationary, in tho nbccnco 
of such external causes ns tho impact of 
ci\ilisation Schoolcraft, for instance, holds 
that the North Amcncan Indian tribes, for 
the most part, ncitlicr incrcaeed nor decreased 
m numbers throughout tho century from 17o0 
to 1850 Other m\c«tigations of society m 
the nomad or Inmtmg stage have reached the 
same result Apart from other checks to 
increase, such as shortness of food, war, and 
disease, the practices of abortion and in- 
fanticide are reported as common, and most 
tribes pre'senbo long periods of abstention for 
both sexes, both during lactation, which is 
generally prolonged considerably beyond the 
31 
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time iisual in Europe to-day, and for other 
reasons. 

In primitive agricultural societies, there 
appear to he signs of the knowledge of these 
means; as among the Thonga of S. Africa 
esamined minutely by Henri Junod; it is 
also said to have existed among the German 
tribes before their conversion, the Arabs, and 
the Jews : and also among the Greeks and 
Romans. Instances of tlie discussion of these 
methods are also (quoted from ancient Hindu 
■writings; but the references in general are 
both few in number and obscure. The 
practices in question appear to aim either at 
producing sterilisation (surgical and very 
drastic, or medical and probably ineffective), 
or at contraception, when they are magical 
rather than medical. 

When abortion and infanticide were both 
of them regarded as perfectly licit, as they 
were (and often remain) over a large part of 
the world, including both Europe and Asia, 
there was little temptation to try experiments 
with a far more obscure method of keeping 
down the family. Both practices were for- 
bidden by the Christian Church ; yet the first 
was far from being extirpated, and is pain- 
fully prevalent, as all evidence seems to show, 
to-day. Before the Industrial Revolution, a 
largo family was not an economic advantage 
among the poorer classes of society, and late 
marriages wore much more frequent among 
the poor than the rich. (Gonorrhoea may 
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SoaiE Rejiajiks on the History of the Use 
OF CoyTRACEPTVTE METHODS 
Prepared by Prof. W. P. LornrorsE, D.D. 

As the Report points out, there is abundant 
evidence for the widespread and increasing 
USD of contraceptive methods during the Jast 
fifty years, both in Europe and America. To 
attempt to form any estimate of their use 
in earlier periods is very difficult. In the 
simpler forms of society, population appears 
to remain almost stationary, in the absence 
of such external causes as the impact of 
civilisation. Schoolcraft, for instance, holds 
that the North American Indian tribes, for 
the most part, neitlier increased nor decreased 
in numbers throughout the century from 1750 
to 1850. Other investigations of society in 
the nomad or hunting stage have reached the 
same result. Apart from other checks to 
increase, such as shortness of food, war, and 
disease, the practices of abortion and in- 
fanticide are reported as common; and most 
tribes prescribe long periods of abstention for 
both sexes, both during lactation, which is 
generally prolonged considerably beyond the 
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time usual in Europe to-day, and for other 
reasons. 

In primitive agricultural societies, there 
appear to bo signs of the knowledge of these 
means; as among the Tlionga of S. Africa 
examined minutely by Henri Junod; it is 
also said to have existed among the German 
tribes before their conversion, the Arabs, and 
the Jews : and also among the Greeks and 
Romans. Instances of the discussion of these 
methods are also quoted from ancient Hindu 
■writings; but the references in general are 
both few in number and obscure. The 
practices in question appear to aim cither at 
producing sterilisation (s^urgical and very 
drastic, or medical and probably ineffective), 
or at contraception, when they are magical 
rather than medical. 

lYhen abortion and infanticide were both 
of them regarded as perfectly licit, as they 
were (and often remain) over a large part of 
the world, including both Europe and Asia, 
there was little temptation to try experiments 
with a far more obscure method of keeping 
down the family. Both practices were for- 
bidden by the Christian Church ; yet the first 
was far from being extirpated, and is pain- 
fully prevalent, as all evidence seems to’show, 
to-day. Before the Industrial Revolution, a 
largo family was not nn economic advantage 
among the poorer classes of society, and late 
marriages were much more frequent among 
the poor than tho rich. (Gonorrheea may 
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also littvo been responsible for considerable 
infertility). In addition^ through the greater 
number of the Christian centuries, Malthus’ 
“checks” Tvere by no means stamped out; 
and compared ^tii our modem standard, the 
infant mortality rate was appallingly high. 

It thus appears that until quite modern 
times contraceptive checks, if ^oivn at all, 
were known to very few, and were not needed 
for^the purpose of keeping down the numbers 
of births. The change came with the In- 
dustrial Revolution, when the demands of the 
new factories, replacing home industry, were 
felt to place a premium on large families, and 
when, m consequence, the rapid rate of in- 
crease of the “ labouring population ” became 
a cause of alarm. IMalthus expressed, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, what 
vras already a very common fear; but it 
appears to have been the reformer Francis 
Place who, some twenty years later, attacked 
the chief remedy (postponement of marriage) 
and substituted his own suggestion for the use 
of mechanical means to prevent conception. 

It is said that sheaths had been used in 
Italy as early as the sixteenth centiuy; but 
we have no means of knowing when the devices 
which Place may have had in mind originated. 
Two books on the subject were published ten 
years later in America, of which the second, 
Knowlton’s “ Fruits of Philosophy ” (1833), 
subsequently became notorious. Another 
work on the same subject, published in New 
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York by Dr. Trail in 1866, seems to have 
passed vrithout any unfavourable notice being 
taken of it. In 1876, a Bristol bookseller 
was prosecuted for selling an edition of 
Knowlton containing various highly objec- 
tionable illustrations, and the action of 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, who challenged 
the law by the open sale of the book in 1877, 
gave the whole matter wdde publicity.- Thus, 
the knowledge of preventive checks became 
relatively common at the period when the old 
preventive .checks to population had been 
removed ; and while the birth rate of 
England and Wales has continued to decline 
from 1877 to the present time, the rate of 
infant mortality, from the beginning of the 
present century, has steadily fallen. .And 
since the Bradlaugh trial, the publication of 
boohs dealing with this subject, apart from 
other objectionable features, has never been 
condehmed in this country. 

In the United States, what is Imown as the 
Comstock Bill was passed in 1873, mainly, it 
would seem, in alarm at the growth of immoral 
practices in general ; it expressly couples the 
prevention of conception and the production 
of abortion as illegal; and legislation in 
Franco, mainly through fear of declining 
population, has done the same tiling. 



PART JI 


STATE3IENTS AND EVIDENCE SUBillTTED TO 
THE COilMITTEE 

I 

Br I/OfiD Dawson, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

(PbjaieiAa to tha Londoa Hospital, etc ]. 

Bikte Contbol has been a factor in the 
birth-rate for nearly half a century and in 
recent years an increasing factor. 

It has attracted notice because the practice 
has spread amongst more classes and to more 
people m those classes, because its effects 
have become patent, and on account of its 
advocacy by some and condemnation by 
others. 

In the upper and middle classes it is the rule 
rather than the exception. It is extending 
amongst the artizans and commencing to do 
so amongst the agricultural population. For 
example, a doctor who has had a wide practice 
for many years in an agricultural district has 
informed me that birth control methods, 
though unthought of twenty years ago, are 
now of common occurrence amongst the 
agricultural labourers. 

Thus birth control is a widespread, a spread- 
ing, and deep-rooted practice. 

38 
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Birth control not only determines the 
niimher hut the occasions of childbirths. It is 
compatible with a large as well as a small 
family ; it stands for choice, not chance, in the 
production of children. 

Its establishment means the bringing of one 
more natural force under the control of man.i 
It is for man to control that force rightly. 
If then the birth rate is being too much 
restricted in tlie interests of either the indivi- 
dual, the family, or the nation, surely the 
demand — ^the call — should bo for adequate 
•parcnilwod, not a condemnation of birth control 
as such. 

Regulation of the number and occasions of 
child-births has been brought about by several 
causes — 

1. The increasing density of population. 

2. A higher standard of living in the 
home. 

3. An increasing sense of the value of 
child life and of the responsibility of parent- 
hood. 

4. The desire of parents to eq^uip their 
children in body and mind to the best of 
their abihties. 

5. The social and domestic difficulties in 
the homes of educated people. 

6. The desire of woman for a larger share 

> It u stated that birth control is against the '* natural law" 
What is the precise meaning of this expression t Cinlisation is 
concerned with the fashioning of natural forces The crux is 
whether, in any given instance, the fashioning is for good or eviL 
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in tlio ■world’s working, a sharo she cannot 
take if her best years are exclusively absorbed 
in maternity. 

The first of these causes is an economic one 
and has origin in the conditions of life. Ihe 
remaining factors represent for tho most part 
worthy motives, though 2 and 3 are apt to 
degenerate into attachment to luxury and 
shirking of responsibility. 

Adequate Pabexthood 
It is necessary first to decide principles. 

For what do we stand t Children limited 
in number solely by tho fertility of their 
mother, haphazard alike in their birth and 
rearing; or children predetermined "who can 
be assured better nurture, adequate training, 
and individual care? 

'The former method is a remnant of the 
primitive order under which a rutldess struggle 
keeps down numbers by eh’niinating the unfit 
and unfortunate — a legacy which it is the pur- 
port of civilisation and GImstian teaching to 
modify if not to terminate. The latter method 
limits numbers and aims at the birth of the 
fit and is more consonant with the thought and 
feelings of civilised mankind. 

A solution must be found which is con- 
sistent with social conscience and yet with 
racial and econonuc facts. 

It is a disadvantage that the present opera- 
tion of birth control causes the better strains of 
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tlie race to multiply too little and the inferior 
strams to multiply m proportion too much. 

I venture to thmk this admitted disadvan- 
tage "Will be a diminishing one, because birth 
control IS extending to most classes The 
population Tvhich from misfortune or fault is 
residual produces offspnng m abundance, but 
its death rate is high Moreover, it may be 
necessary m the future to consider steps to 
cheek the reproduction of the dangerously 
unfit 

Nor IS it sound reasonmg to say that the 
educated of this generation are the only 
security for the educated and the leaders of 
succeedmg generations The force of heredity 
IS made up of many factors, some of which 
may have been latent for several generations 
and only await favourable matmg for reasser- 
tion of their power 

Note how abihty and leadership frequently 
emerge anew from the ranks of the people and 
perhaps foxmd a stram of talent and character 
The War aSorded examples of this under the 
influence of necessity and opportimity 

Are there not signs that Youth is thmlong 
more of fitness and that tho attributes which 
attract the sexes are m large measure those 
that make for good breeding and healthy 
progeny m short, that sox affimty tends to 
be more m accord with eugemes than formerly ? 

But it IS true that in too many instances 
homes are without suflScient children, to their 
own detriment and that of the nation 
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TIio remedies are to make parenthood icss 
difficult to our sorely pressed intelligent 
classes ' and bring Itomo to those concerned 
the necessity and importance of motherhood. 
Conditions which are deterrent to child pro- 
duction should bo studied. Intelligence needs 
better remuneration. . It is useless to deplore 
the small families of, for instance, teachers, 
journalists, mombors of tho Serriccs, and 
scientific workers, unless their economic posi- 
tions arc improve<l. A wise statcsmaasliip will 
aim at diminishing tlio burdens on these ralu- 
ablo citizens by better provision of medical 
services, by educational facilities, and by 
remissions of taxation graded progressively for 
each successive child up to, say, tho iifth. 

A ^vider appreciation of tho importance of 
odequato parcntliood is needed — its influence 
for good, on tho Iicalth of tho mother, on the 
maintenance of her youth and vigour, on the 
welfare of tho children, and tJic happiness of 
tho home. No gift in life can suipass tho 
love of cliildren. 

A family of less than four children may be a 
necessity, but it is none tho less regrettable. 

i)r. Dublin, in an address at Chicago os 
President of the Statistical Society, finds, on 
tho basis of tho figures of tho year 1920, that 
to keep the population of tho United States 
stationary it is necessary for parents to pro- 
duce on an average 3*1 children after making 
allowance for the men and women who remain 

* I OM the teixB >B no tumnr sense. 
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single and for the fact that one marriage in six 
has no living issue. The birth rate in the 
rural areas of the United States is above this 
figure, but in the urban areas below it. 

Married folk would give heed to authorita- 
tive and reasoned pronouncements on the 
importance of adequate families, while con- 
demnation of birth control as such would leave 
them rmmoved. On the other hand, birth 
control organisations should consider it their 
duty to teach the importance of recurring 
motherhood as well as the control of mother- 
hood. They are apt to forget the former in 
their desire to stress the latter. 


The Position op Sex in Present-day 
Tsotjoht and Action 

Now, as always, sex attraction is one of the 
dominant forces in the world. But has it an 
undue or unh ealthy influence ? I think not. 
It is true that here and there forms of thought 
and attitudes of conduct manifest a morbid 
sexuahty, and these give by their obtrusive- 
ness an impression that they are typical of 
general thought and general conduct. This is 
an error. 

This generation is not materialistic or 
sensual. Youth, speaking generally, is whole- 
some in thought and chivalrous in action. 
Witness the camaraderie between the sexes — 
their fuller life in work and play. Witness 
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has apart from parenthood a purpose of its 
own It IS something to prize and to cherish 
for its own sake It is an essential part of 
health and happiness in marriage and is 
retamed within its ambit by tenderness and 
sympathy and hy the demands of work and 
duty 

These statements have always been m 
accordance with the facts of life But the 
“ Churches ” have either condemned sexual 
union as an end m itself or given it a grudging 
acceptance or ignored the force and almost 
the fact of its existence And yet it is known 
to all that sexual mtercourse between married 
people occurs (and has always occurred) times 
innumerable where no mtention of procrea- 
tion exists and where itns simply and solely 
the physical expression of the love of two 
people 

Is not the difficulty in part due to the fact 
that Christian teaching is still enchained by 
the idea that sex love had its origm in the 
fall of Adam and Eve m the Garden of Eden, 
notwithstandmg that modern theologians 
hold the narrative of this portion of the Book 
of Genesis to be without foundation in fact ? 
The persistence of behefs which, however 
revered their association, have outlived their 
authenticity impenls the vhole fabric of 
allegiance 

Up to later Victorian times large famihes 
were the rule — children succeeded each other 
at intervals of one or two years The harmful 
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the way in which girl worhers enter nnd leave 
our €1110“?. 

Tliere nro greater freedom and confidence 
between men and girls, and I suggest it is to 
tlio good tlial tho frankness of to-day should 
havo-rcplaccd Iho pnidcrj* of tho prenous 
genemtions. Manners and methods have 
changed rather than morals. Laments over 
Iho evils of the day arc sometimes a symptom 
of failing flexibility. 

Tiio nsc of woman to equality with man 
has, I think, led her to reganl sexual enjoy- 
ment in marriage as her right, and sea:-loro 
as reciprocal in its desiro and fulfilment, 
whereas in the Victorian age tho •wife was 
often content to receive her master ami hear 
him cliildren without an equal participation in 
Ids privileges and pleasures. Tliis change has, 

I suggest, inodifiw tho problem of sox-lovc 
to-day. 


The I’lmrosEs or Sex-love 

It would bo well to defino what I mean 
by Eox-lovo. Sex-love should bo tho physical 
expression of a lasting aficetion, and bo so 
intimatel}* blended with the feelings of help- 
fulness, sjmpathy, and intimate fnendship as 
to form a union of body, mind, and spirit. 
It furtlier should bo associated with the love 
and desire for children. 

By sex-love I mean that love which involves 
sexual union or the desire for such. Sex-love 
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has apart from parenthood a purpose of its 
own It IS something to prize and to chensh 
for its own sake. It is an essential part of 
health and happiness in marriage and is 
retamed within its ambit by tenderness and 
sympathy and by the demands of work and 
duty. 

These statements have always been m 
accordance '\vith the facts of life But the 
** Churches ” have either condemned sexual 
umon as an end m itself or given it a grudgmg 
acceptance or ignored the force and almost 
the fact of its existence And yet it is known 
to all that sexual mtercourse between married 
people occurs {and has always occurred) times 
innumerable where no mtention of procrea- 
tion exists and whore it'is simply and solely 
the physical expression of the love of two 
people. 

Is not the difficulty in part due to the fact 
that Chnstian teaching is still enchained by 
the idea that sex love had its ongin in the 
fall of Adam and Eve m the Garden of Eden, 
notwithstandmg that modern theologians 
hold the narrative of this portion of the Book 
of Genesis to be without foundation in fact ? 
The persistence of behefs which, however 
revered their association, have outUved their 
authenticity imperils the whole fabric of 
allegiance 

TJp to later Victorian times large families 
were the rule — children succeeded each other 
at intervals of one or two years The harmful 
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practice of prolonging lactation was employed 
as a means of delaying the next conception, and 
this coupled with a high infant mortality kept 
some control on tho sizes of families. A con- 
versation like tlio following was not an un- 
common experience at Hospital — “ How many 
children have you had? ** “Had 11, buried 
6 .” 

Few people would be bold enough to wish 
to return to these large families with their high 
death rate and rough and tumble method. 
Tliat being so, some other control has become 
a necessity. 

Birth control can bo secured by — 

1. Abstention. 

2. By limiting intercourse to the relatively 
infertile days between the menstrual periods, 
conveniently styled infertile coitus. 

3. Some contraceptivo device. 

1. Birth control by abstention is impracti- 
cable and harmful. 

Abstention to be effective means virtual 
celibacy over long periods of time. A single 
intercoxirse often produces conception. A 
healthy woman could with very few acts of 
intercourse produce say 10 children in her 
married life. Imagine a yoimg couple in love 
with each other occupying the same room and 
abstaining from intercourse for two or three 
years ! And this would be necessary to pre- 
vent children coming too fast in the early 
years of marriage. 
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It IS an impossible demand and, appbed 
generally to married life, a new demand, for 
a generation or so ago no attempt was made 
to control conception and mtercour^e was 
unfettered except dunng late pregnancy and 
the parturition penod 
To Bpeak of abstention and self-control m 
marriage as identical, of the necessity for 
married people “ to put their houses m order,” 
of “ self-control being more necessaiy than 
birth control ” is to show misapprehension of 
the questions at issue and to cause offence. 

Self-control denotes, not abstention, but 
restramt, it envisages a sox-love whicli is 
free-mmded, whole-hearted, prompted by- 
mutual desue, -which satisfies but does not 
satiate, and fits two people more not less for 
life’s work. 

Continuous abstention means, not self- 
control, but self-demal Such self-denial for 
the lengthy periods necessary for effectiveness 
is askmg more than human nature can give, 
or shoidd be asked to give It is damagmg 
to health, engenders imtabihty and discontent, 
and sets up a barrier mimical to mutual 
confidence and affection 

It asks two people surroxmded by the 
mtunacies of love not to be lovers 

The attempts at abstention, the struggle 
between physical needs and conscience, pro- 
duce conflicts damaging to mmd and body, 
and if the attempts fail, as they assuredly do, 
the mmd is left distressed 
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Abstention as a means of controlling tlio 
birth rate merits condemnation. 

2. Infertile coitus — the restriction of inter- 
course to certain da3ra when a woman is seldom 
fertile. 

This method has the imprimatur of approval 
from ecclesiastical authority. But surely the 
same principle and aim underh'e this as other 
contraceptive devices, and it requires the gift 
of sophistry to be able to justify one and 
condemn the other.*^ 

“Infertile coitus *’ dissociates sexual union 
from the intention of procreation. It enables 
ses-lovo to be “an end in itself.” Moreover, 
this method is open to objections. During 
these infertile days desire is diminished or 
absent in the woman. There is not then the 
instinctive attraction, the mutual desire, and 
the glow of fulfilment attaching to those 
days which “ nature ” has especiaUy designed 
for sex-love. 

It follows that “infertile coitus” results 
too much from a calculated desire for relief 
rather than from a “ natural ” and spon- 
taneous mutual attraction, and the finer 
emotional accompaniments are lacking in its 
attamment. 

Further, sexual desire is commonly cyclical 

* Cathoho teaching u that nothing must be done artixely 
to thwart procreation, bat that rtatnrtion of intercourae to tM 
least fertile period, when procreation ta moat IdieJy to bo thwarted, aiw 
when the hope and intention of the pnrtiea are that procreation 
not follow, is Justifiable, Are we not told that "the letter ItiUrth. 
but the spint giretb life '* t 
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in 'll omen, and la fiequently absent during the 
infeitilo days, and is it fair to the woman, is it 
“ natural,” is it consistent with the most 
dehcate ethical standard, to encourage sexual 
umon exclusively at times when the spontane- 
ous love impulse is mini mal ’ 

3 Conlraceptiie devices 
I subimt that the nghtness or wrongness of 
contraception must not be judged by the 
merits or demerits of tins or that device 
^Vhat the Committee lias primarily to decide 
IS, whether the use of suitable contraceptive 
devices is right m principle If yes, the 
methods of contraception concern the medical 
profession If those at present m use are 
deficient and harmful, it will be the duty of 
the doctors to find those which are efficient 
and harmless 

Up to now tliere has been no systematic 
investigation of contraceptive methods by the 
medical profession m this country, though such 
au investigation is now proceeding m the 
.United States 

This much may be stated with confidence, 
that some existmg devices are pliysically 
harmless and others are not harmless and a 
few are harmful 

But given that some devices are harmless, 
this Commission has no primary concern with 
methods, but rather wliether their employ 
ment is m principle right 

I submit that m these days of smaller 
death rates there is no alternative between 
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unfettered mcreaso of the birth rate and birth 
control. 

, Of the three methods of birtli control 
referred to above, effective abstention is to be 
condemned; infertile coitus does not corre* 
spond to man’s spontaneous desires and 
emphasises too much the material side of 
sexual union. 

We are left trith contraception. It has its 
disadvantages. It requires self-control, for 
restraint during the satisfaction of a spon- 
taneous desire is tiresome. 

But what are tlie objections ? It is said to 
be physically injurious, to dull the finer feel- 
ings, to make for over-indulgence and sen- 
suality. 

The practice has for long been so usual, and 
in some sections of the community well-nigh 
universal, that these evils would have been 
apparent by now. Are they ? Take the 
middle classes, take the lawyers, doctors, and 
clergy with their birtli rate of 100, 103, 101 
against the 231 birth rate of the dock, 
labourers. 

' Are ill-health, sensuality, and indelicacy 
rife among them? Would doctors be likely 
to practise contraception if thereby they 
damaged themselves or their famdies? There 
is no evidence to show that in wedlock sexual 
union becomes imduly frequent vritli tlio 
practice of contraception.' Indeed birth con- 
trol involves more self-control than tlie un- 
fettered intercourse of former times. 
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Is it not a fact that side bj sido Mith 
incrcnso of birtli control tlicro lins gro^\n up an 
increasing senso of tlio % aluo of indi\ idual child 
life? And it is right that parents should 
choose the best times during their married life 
for launching new lives into the u orld With 
the poucr to choose tho occasions for con- 
ception, raam^c is promoted and at a 
jounger age Tins makes for morality and 
good citizenship A joung couple can afford 
one child, but perhaps needs to unit two or 
tlvreo jears for tho next It is tiuo that birth 
control maj bo utilised for unworthj ends 
Is there anj product of tho human hand or 
mind of uhich this cannot be said ? 

That tho birth of clnldron should bo a 
matter of choice and control is movitablo, 
desirable, and right At tho sarao time, there 
should bo earnest and repeated insistence that 
adequate parenthood is a privilege to bo 
cherished and not only promotes tho health 
and welfare of individuals but is a patriotic 
duty m tho interests of tho nation 



By Rev. Pbofessor Carnegie Simesok, D.D. 

I. The bases from which to start must be, 
not pre-conceptions or traditions, but facts. 
The fundamental and primary fact is that 
nature (or God) has bound together sex inter- 
course and the procreation of offspring. Thus 
marriage (between persons of normal health 
and age) entered into and carried through with 
the deliberate purpose of avoiding procreation 
is a frustration of a naturally (and divinely) 
ordained end and purpose of marriage for the 
individual and for the race. 

n. This fact, however, does not stand alone, 
but is complicated by a second fact which 
must he taken along with the other — namely, 
that intercourse is normally and naturally far 
more frequent than is requisite for the single 
end of the procreation of even a large family. 
This is not to be looked at W'ith suspicion as 
if it meant indulgence in sensual lusts ; it is as 
legitimate a fact of nature as the other. It 
plainly suggests that, in the natural (or divine) 
intention, while procreation is, as has been 
said, an essential element in marriage, it is 
not the complete or only end, even in respect 
to the act of sex intercourse. 
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III Tlio question thus immediately arises 
■whether bn occasions and for periods nithm 
married life — not as a dehbemto purpose in 
the w hole conception and conduct of it-^mtcr- 
courso apart from the intention and desiro of 
procreation is ethicillj permissiblonndw orthy 
It IS cs'scntnl that tins question bo uno\ asi\ cly 
answered The pro cut writer is unhesitat- 
ingly of opinion that it must be answered m the 
nfhrmatnc Not only do the facts of Jifo 
mal 0 am other answer impossible, but it is 
uncqimocally to bo recognised that ns tho 
expression of mutual loioin tbo married state, 
physical union is a wortht and sacred end in 
Itself (Tbo contrniy mow js based on tbo 
theological idea that the so\ instinct m 
humanity is a consequence of tlie fall, and its 
use to bo justified only as a means to some 
further end ) 

W Tlicrcforc the question which nci-t 
arises is that of tho nature and degree of the 

control ’ which may be rightly exercised 
(and which in some form must bo exercised) 
in view of tbo tw o facts aboa c stated — namely, 
that intercourse im olves procreation, but also 
IS, naturally, and normally more frequent than 
IS necessary or desirable for that end Hero 
there are practically three positions which 
may be taken — 

1 It IS held that the only control winch is 
ethically permissible is that of abstinence 
tlirough moral and voluntary self control 
when procreation is inadvisable and undesir 
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able. Such self-control is, probably, fa^' more 
practised in many married lives than some 
persons realise. Man is certainly a being ^th 
the natural physical urge of sex-insfinc^tj but 
he is not only that; he is also a rations'll 
moral and social being. And a man T^'ho, in 
the relationships of marriage, is true fo the 
xchdle of his being may and often does relate 
that physical urge to the control of rafiond, 
moral, and social responsibilities. Still, Tvliile 
this is true and the denial of it is to be resented, 
it must be frankly recognised that such 
ahstinonco is not a law which can be imposed 
on all; and further that in many bases, 
especially those of young married person? ^ho 
are really in love -with one another, it easily 
leads to an unhealthy strain, both phj^cal 
and p^chical. Abstinence from sex inter- 
course is one thing for those who live a celehate 
life ; it is another and may be a really deleteri- 
ous thing when insisted on between persons of 
normal age and health, in the peculiar and 
constant intimacies of married life. Thus 
this solution of the question, while nOt to 
be denied its place, cannot be regarded as 
adequate. 

2. A second position makes the concession 
that, when procreation is not advisable or 
desired, intercourse is ethically permissiblo at 
certain seasons when it is less likely to lead 
to conception, position has receivtJd a 

measure of ecclesiastical countenance — P^h 
Roman and Angb'can, and also Jewish. On 
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examination, it does not n holly commend 
itself to the ethical judgment Apart from the 
fact, mIucIi is prudential more than ethical, 
that such periods are not really “safe,” txio 
es'scntiallj ctiucal comments suggest them- 
selves One IS that the moral difference is not 
clear hctMcen thus hoping and arranging that 
procreation niaj not follow and more definitely 
scouring that it docs not, it surely cannot bo 
maintained that an act is more moral in its 
character because it is less certain in its 
consciiuencos But, secondly , mtercourso at 
thc«o periods is often not, m tlio deeper sense, 
natural — at least to the woman — as such 
periods are the time when the women’s sox- 
dcsircs are quiescent and the first principle of 
intercourse should be that there is mutual 
desire A solution must bo found along other 
ethical lines than this 

3 Wo are thus brought to consider tho 
position uhich maintains tho legitimacy of 
■what are called ” artificial ” methods of con- 
ception control — at least m certain cases and 
•withm certain hmits — and these must be 
loolvcd at separately and with care 

V The method known as cottJts tnterruptus 
IS usually classed among such methods, though 
it does not involve the use of any e'^ternal 
artifice This practice is, doubtless, very 
widespread There are grave medical objec 
tions to it which we need not here discuss It 
IS, howea er, not “ artificial ’ in tho stricter 
sense, and we pass to tho question whether 
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niothodfi more precisely bo desenbed arc or 
are not to be cthicalK condemned 
In ans\\cring this crucnl question, it is 
important that no distinguish in our minds 
tiirco things — nlmt is distasleful, niiat is 
dangerous, nhnt is tcrong To mnnj persons, 
oil “ artificial ” methods of birth control arc 
distasteful or e\ en repugnant , but it is hardlx 
legitimate to assert this os if it must bo the 
uiu\cr8al expression of the healthy human 
instinct Avhicli is tlio unconscious basis of 
ethical lau It is the fact that man^ persons 
of indubitably refined and e% en rehgious 6cn«i 
bihU do not share this repugnance, or, at 
least, are satisfied (hat rational and moral 
considerations counterbalance it 'Methods 
must bo «houn to bo more than personally 
distasteful before they can bo declared to bo 
sinful More relevant and important, there- 
fore, IS It to realise that these methods may 
bo dangerous both to society and to the 
individual, and th-it not only physically but 
also roonlly How for certain method^s ore 
physically mjurious is a question for medical 
judgment But that the practice of “artifi 
cial ” birth control comes with it real 
social and moral perils >nll be disputed only by 
the blind and biased partisan It certainly 
opens w^de^ the door even vnthin marriage to 
a selfish and anti social indulgence, which 
would enjoy the luxury of love wlule evadmg 
its responsibilities, and also to au increased 
because a safer inducement to «!esual relation 
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•ihips outside of inarnagc Tlicso and other 
djingers are most sonousl^ to bo recognised 
Yet, ^\itli the adrai‘5siori of tins, it inaj be 
maintained tliat certain good results uould 
also follou the and considered practice 
of birth control, m the licalth both of children 
and of mothers and m the happiness of manj 
marriages Morco\ er, the dangers attendant 
on the misu'io of a practice do not, in them- 
selves, make its use sinful and the thing itself 
essentially’ ^Trong Wo must, therefore, press 
the problem still further baek, behind uhat is 
distasteful and c^cn what is dangerous, and 
ask on \Uiat clear ethical ground or principle 
it is to bo characterised as, in it'^clf, essentially 
\vrong and sinful 

The attempt, unfortunately made by 
some riho arc accorded the name of theo- 
logians, to base a case hero on tbo crude and 
disreputable story of Onan in the Book of 
Genesis merits no attention Nor is it con- 
vincing to say that “ artificial ” birth control 
18 "nrong because it is ** artificial ** and there- 
fore ** unnatural ” All “ artificial ” devices 
are “ unnatural,” but they are not, therefore, 
urong To take a relevant illustration, it is 
“ unnatural ” to sa\ e cluld-bearing from pam, 
but “ artificial ” means for doing so are not 
nou regarded as a sm against God An 
“artificial” or “unnatural” device is obvi- 
ously not wrong m itself, but only a hen it is 
used for a wrong or smful end And so the 
one real and relevant argument that birtli 
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control is ^rrong is that ifs'^end — ^namely, the 
deliberate frustration of procreation — is T^TOng- 
It is here that the ethical issue lies — in that /or 
^vhich, not in that hy which, the thing is done- 
But we have already seen, at the outset of 
this paper, that this issue is not quite simple 
or single, and that it has in it w'hat theologians 
call a dislinguo. It is an unnatural and there- 
fore a wrong frustration of the purpose of a 
great fact of nature to separate intercourse 
from procreation in the whole conception and 
conduct of marriage and of married life 
(between persons of normal age and health) : 
to seek this by ** artificial *’ means is sin, not 
because the means are “ artificial,” but because 
the end and idea are contrary to nature’s (and 
God’s) purpose. But it cannot be said that it 
is so to frustrate nature’s (or God’s) purpose 
if, on occasions and for adequate reasons, 
intercourse be engaged in apart from the end 
of procreation ; and if so, means used for this 
cannot be called wrong merely because they 
are of the nature of ” artificial ” devices, 
though they may be distasteful to many and 
even dangerous. The conclusion appears to 
be that it is not possible, on grounds which 
can stand scrutiny and wfil prove convincing, 
to affir m categorically, absolutely, and indis- 
criminately that birth control, even by 
“ artificial ” methods, is and must be sinful. 
3Ioro than the method must be taken into view 
before the matter is so decided. Cases must 
be judged on their merits j and in the merits. 
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both the end and also the conditions must be 
regarded as material elements m any ethical 
judgment If this be so — and the present 
writer has come to this conclusion, not only 
after much hesitation, but also, if he may say 
so, against the bias with which he approached 
the question — then it is most important that 
ethical and Christian opmion should franUy 
say so The reason for that remark is this 
There are certainly many cases m which birth 
control IS smful, and these the moral and Chris- 
tian mmd of the countiy should clearly con- 
demn, and that condemnation will only be 
weakened and discounted if it is associated 
with an mdiscnminate condemnation which 
cannot really mamtain itself In a word, we 
shall fail to impress the conscience of the 
people with the sm of birth control %n certain 
cases if we attempt to lay it down categoric- 
ally and absolutely that it is a sm m itself and 
tn all cases 

Vn It thus appears that not indiscriminate 
veto but rather discriminating counsel is both the 
true and the only effective and usefid line which 
the Church and the Christian conscience should 
take on this difficult question What that 
counsel should be must, of course, depend 
largely on the circumstances of different cases 
This raises many questions which call for 
further discussion than is withm the scope 
of this paper, which deals only with the 
primary etlucal question of whether birth 
control IS m itself to be condemned as wrong 
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But, to speak wore generaUj' in a closing ivord, 
the •wny of meeting tlic many and grave perils 
associated vith this non* and most potent 
factor in social life is to uphold and inculcate 
high and ideal conceptions of marriage and 
married life, and, also, of the whole subject 
of sex relationship whether within or outside 
that tic. A mere veto is futile here, not only 
because it is negative, but still more because 
its justification, in reason or oven in religion 
is, as a matter of fact, not clear and convinc- 
ing. But what can he made clear and con- 
%Tncing to tlic" morally honest and healthy 
mind and conscience is the high and respon- 
sible tnist of marriage and the ** honour^’ in 
all sex-relationsliip which unless a man “ love 
more ” he cannot love anyone ** much.” 
These moral ideals are authoritative, as a 
long de'bated ecclesiastical condemnation of 
certain methods and practices can never be; 
and it is these ideals wliicli will prove the true 
antidote to the many dongers to which, from 
tliis source and other sources, our social life 
to-day is exposed. 



in 


B\ THE Right Rev Bishop Goke, D D 
{Oral statement 

I BEGIN by describing the various methods 
which have been in use in ancient days and 
m modem days to prevent conception I first 
make a remark m regard to the destruction of 
the embryo and then mth regard to vhat is 
laio\vn as coitus interruptus Then as regards 
two methods which are based on traditional 
hehef, that is what is mainly spolien of as the 
“ safe periods, * and then as to the five other 
methods which are described by Dr Marie 
Stopes and Dr Beale Of those I exclude 
two, the mystical method of self restraint 
which appears to belong to some cunous sect 
of believers but which is impracticable, and 
the use of a metal pm — the meamng of that 
I do not know I asked Sir Thomas Horder 
and he did not know w hat that meant Then 
I take the three methods that remam, and my 
attempt is to call attention to the fact that the 
alleged statements about science having dis 
covered a method which is easy, practical, 
and not disgusting, do not appear to be con- 
firmed bj the facts Especially I emphasise 
that the onij metliod which Dr Stopes and 
Dr Beale recommend is what is called the 

* This oral statement had reference to a printed statement wh ch 
I had not 1 bertvto pabl ah bntvaa m the hands of the Comm ttee. 

Cl 
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check pesseries, and that is a method ■which, 
>ou would suppose, would be c\traordmanly 
diflicult to applj I have had a conference 
wth Sir Thomas Hoitler, who, of course, is a 
very good medical authority , and he confirms 
what I say He also saya that ccitus tnter- 
ntpliis 18 temperamentally impossible for many 
British men With regard to stenie da3S, he 
sajs the^ varj ver^ much from woman to 
woman, and each woman beheves that she 
knows her own, with the result that mistakes 
happen, and ho emphasised the fact that the 
sexual impulse is durmg these periods often m 
abeyance m the woman But what I was 
most struck ^^th was that the approved 
method of check pessanes he declares to be 
impracticable for most women He gave me 
authority to say that his great desire was 
that m this extraordmarily difBculfc matter 
scientific medicme should be kept clear of 
other questions, whereas in the books on birth 
control he found a confusion between the 
scientific motives and other motnes He 
mstanced a book he gave me called the 
“ Pivot of Civibsation,” by Margaret Sanger 
But he specified also other books He made 
the same complamt m regard to books written 
m favour of “ total abstinence ” The principle 
of keeping the scientific treatment separate 
from other motives was, be found, bemg 
widely violated It was mamfest m the 
“Pivot of Civihsation that the dommant 
motive of the book was to put the control 
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of birth unnersally in the hands of the 
^^oman and not of the man, and also the 
freemg of the avoman and of humanity gener 
ally from any control except of their 
mdividual feehng, and he resented the mixing 
up of medical science, which he said ivas 
extremely ambiguous and hesitating on this 
subject, with a general propaganda based on 
other mofives Then he expressed his doubts 
as to the wisdom of so much advertisement 
on a subject which he felt quite sure not only 
had been hitherto, but was mtended to be, 
veiled m a protective modesty So far, then, 
my only point is that the claim to have 
arrived by a process of careful science at a 
method which renders birth control mnocuous 
and easy is not borne out I think that Dr 
Beale’s remark is very noticeable There has 
been exc6edmgly httle ad%ance m methods 
of prevention for generations past No smgle 
method is mfaUible The great danger arises 
from carelessness and a slidmg into casual waj s, 
and that great and real danger is not hkely to 
be easily removed Then I wish to emphasise 
and to quote some remarks from a private 
memorandum prepared for a committee of 
Churchmen anxious to determine the duty of 
the Church of England in the matter of birth 
control The particular paragraph reads — 

“ It IS important to remark that all the 
books cited regard these contraceptives as 
expedients for use only withm marriage, and 
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arc actuated by (he motive of assisting to 
maintain the honour of marriage. Neverthe- 
less, it seems impossible to ignore the fact 
that the expedients in question are widely 
sought and used outside marriage. There is a 
uddespread determination to enjoy sexual 
relations, which it is described as unnatural 
and dangerous to inhibit, without the ‘ risk ’ 
of parentage. It is impossible to ignore how 
much this non-moral determination is respon- 
sible for the demand for expedients and the 
use of them. It is bUndness to overlook the 
extent to which young women, who have no 
striot'moml or religious principles in life, 
have been in the past * kept straight by fear 
of the risk,’ or to overlook the consequence 
which will follow the recognition that the 
‘risk’ can be abolished. It is impossible to 
envisage the prospect without th‘e gravest 
alarm.” 

It is quite impossible to know the facts of 
the case without knowing that " birth con- 
trol ” is in the world actually at work on the 
largest scale as a means of enabling people to 
enjo 3 '^ sexual relations, without what used to 
be called “risk.” 

The ChiAiBMAX — T he Bishop or Wex- 
CHESTEE ; You mean outside the marriage 
state? — Outside, yes. 

Bishop Goee: As regards the economic 
aspect I desire to say that I do not think w e 
shall get any decisive verdict on the subject 
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from the economists or the poUtical philoso- 
phers. I was present at a remarkable meeting 
of the Pohtical Philosophy and Economy Club 
at ^ hich a great many of the best known econo- 
mists were present and opened the 

discussion. He spoke very strongly against 
the idea that the real peril of civilisation was 
the increase of population beyond the means of 
support ; and there was a discussion in which I 
noticed that they were all fully alive to the 
importance of the practice of birth control. 

No one disputed the statement of 

(which I thought extraordinary) that its 
economic and its social effects m the long mu 
■would be as important as the social and 
economic effects of the invention of the steam 
engine; and no one deprecated that state- 
ment. They were all extraordinarily impressed 
Math the significance of the present agitation, 
but it was obvious there was considerable 
difference of opimon, as to whether " race 
suicide ” or the increase of population over 
the supplies of nature Tvere the more pressmg 
danger. It was quite obvious that their 
opinions were very much divided, and I do 
not think we are l^ely to get any verdict one 
way or another from the economists or 
pohtical philosophers. 

Then I come to the arguments that do n eigh 
wth me. I feel all the time when. I am 
talking about it that it would be much better 
that the discussion should bo carried on by 
married people, but I cannot help that ; if one 
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is summoned to give nii opinion, one must give 
it ns uell ns ono can. 

Tlicro is one point wlicre I was pulled up by 
n friend’s argument in favour of birth control 
on ■which I continued to feel n profound dis* 
agreement with him. Ho endeavoured to 
force the Omistinn CJiurch by a sort of logict 
that because it 1ms admitted tlio legitimacy 
of sexual connection in tbo intrn-mcnstnml 
period it ought also to admit the modem 
methods of birth control. I always dopreento 
that kind of logical argument. 

Tlicn I come to what is the main point. I 
do think that the attempt to separate alto- 
gether the sexual act from tbo production of 
offspring is rightly called unnatural. I do 
not think it is possible to look at the place in 
biology of the sexual act without feeling that 
its primal^’ purpose is the propagation of the 
species. No doubt the sexual connection has 
another object in cementing mnixied love, but 
it does seem to me that to offer a remedy to 
humanity by -which the one (sexual connec- 
tion) can be absolutely separated from tlio 
production of offspring is tremendously un- 
natural. I can hardly conceive any law, 
which, in the deepest sense, can be called 
natural more emphatically than the law' which 
united the sexual act wth the intention of 
offspring, and I notice that my scientific and 
religious friend who wToto the memorandum I 
have already referred to in favour of “ birth 
control ” was obliged to treat the will to have 
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offspring ami tlio obtaining of offspring as an 
additional dut^ distinct from tho sexual 
impulse It IS to be regarded ns nn ndditionnl 
altruistic motno or sense of the duty to the 
State nnd society .and to bo hept distinct 
from the dosiro of sexual intercourse I 
think that is to produce a situation uluch it 
IS quite right to call unnatural TIio normal 
implication of the sexual net appears to mo 
to bo proclaimed bj all nature, and if jou 
take into account tho teachings of Scripture, 
that, of course, is much emphasised I mam- 
tam that Our liord’s uords describe tho 
natural lau, that is, tlic delight of tho noman 
in tho production of offspring, and the uiUmg- 
ncss to bear tho pam uliich is tho price of it, 
because “ sho rcmembcrctJi no more tho 
anguish for the joj that a man is bom mto the 
uorld,” and I cannot resist the impression 
that the uliolc of this movement is unnatural, 
in its intention and disastrous in its con- 
sequences if it u ero successful, and so far it is 
successful 

Then there is one thing I ha\e said with 
very great regret, but I do saj it mth an 
emphasis winch is bosed on a disagreeably 
considerable amount of expenence There 
exists a great deal of what we used to call 
unnatural vice It appears to present itself 
among us, as it were, in waves at different 
periods It was the confirmed habit of 
Enghshmen in ancient days, so much so that 
St Anselm, when he first came to England, 
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Raid Iio could not find nnjonc in England to 
condemn it, and Iheroforc there no chance 
of the Church exercising cffectnc restraint of 
it It has cropped up in England time after 
tune and it appeara to be prevalent 
nou Nou, tliosc who ire in fa\our of that 
vice are, of course, ^ C13 much interested in the 
movement which is called birth control, and 
tliej 8a3 to me, or to others, who speak vnth 
horror of their practices and tendencies “Yes, 
but 30U cannot an3 longer call it unnatural, 
for novvovci3bod3 enow's birth control, w hich 
aims at separating the sexual act from its 
connection with the production of offspring 
If that IS admitted, how can30U condemn oar 
practice, winch is, according to our instincf«, 
natural?” Now I know vibat to answer 
them if I den3 their premiss, but I franklj’ 
admit J do not know what to answer them if I 
am not to dcn3 the premiss 
A 3 oung doctor moved mo very much bj* his 
arguments about the unwanted children based 
upon lus experiences in the neighbourhood of 
St Thomas’s Hospital he argued that the 
widespread use among that sort of population 
of contraceptives, although it is undesirable, 
would be at least better than the present 
system The more experience I have of 
human life, the more astonishment I feel at the 
normal difficult3^ m regulating sexual relations 
But the highest welfare of the human race is 
boimd up with their regulation — difficult as 

It IS 
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Then I am also \crv much interested m the 
question ^^^lat is tho use of tlio Cliristian 
Church fightmg a losing battle against a prac- 
tice Mhich IS sure to becomo \erj prc\alent? 
I belic\o if that propheej is right, tho uorld 
^vlll bo exposed to tremendous penis, so 
tremendous that tlio) would become disas- 
trous I do bcho\o m tho danger of race 
suicide, or tho diminution of tho b^est hind of 
stock which wo should most desire to see 
propagated I think that is a tremendous 
peril, and of course it is apparent m Trance 

jMj last remarks will hardly interest tius 
Committee I will simply say that I rather 
prefer tho situation ns it stands amongst us 
of tho Anglican Church to tlio situation as it 
stands in tho Roman Church, because I think 
that the attempt in civilised countries like 
Trance and Italy to maintain a rigid law, 
Without excommunicating a vast mass of tho 
population, produces a widespread sjstem of 
moral evasion 

I should not hko to end without saying how 
desperately difficult I feel this subject is, and 
I should ne\cr have dreamt on my oivn 
initiative of offering my remarks for your 
consideration 

The CriAiK’UAN We are most grateful to 
you for allowing us to see jour private memo- 
randum and to liear what you have to say 
about it There is one difficulty which the 
Committee have been feeling, and that is the 
question w luch is raised in almost every 
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memorandum from cxci^ vMtncss Tliat is, 
tho Icgitimncj or other«iso of the ec^ual act 
in certain circumstances apart from an in- 
tention of progeny It is admitted that 
middle aged people are perfectly right in 
using tho sexual act oven when tho po^sibilitv 
of children is out of the question You said 
j ourself tliat the sexual act has other objects 
or implications than the production of chfldren 
and 19 in some gcn*«e n sacramental act con- 
summating and cn increasing mamed lo\ o ’ 

Bisnop Gonr Well, I feel tint there is a 
'ory great difi’crcnco between allowing that 
marned persons need the sexual act for mam- 
taming the intimacj of married life under tho 
conditions winch naturoimposes, mcludmg tho 
use of what is, of courso, a very uncertain 
method of control bj tho choice of tho intra 
menstrual period for the sexual act I do feel a 
great difference between the use of the checks 
which nature supplies and the introduction of 
artificial methods , because the latter separate 
absolutely the sexual act from its natural con- 
sequences whenever man so desires I must 
confess that I am less and less impressed wath 
this attempt to take refuge m the sanction 
given to the choice of what is called the safe 
penod I feel there is the greatest difference 
between tho use of the checks which nature 
BUpphes and so radical an mterference with 
what I think we have the very best reason to 
call the law of nature as as involved in the 
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use of instruments Tviuch claim or aim to 
separate absolutely the sexual relation from 
the hope or fear of offspring 
Dr Bond I understood Bishop Gore to say 
that he feels there is evidence of homo- 
sexuahty becoming more prevalent m this 
country Now it is important to know about 
that, and we should hke to have some data on 
which his loiowledge is founded, whether it is 
luiowledge of life m the schools, m mdustry, 
m the Army, or m the Navy ? — I do not know 
that it IS possible to give statistics I have 
had to do with young men a great deal, at one 
time at the University, and afterwards in 
other relations, and 1 have had a good deal 
to do with clergj who have had similar experi- 
ences and duties, and what I am saying now 
I should not have said some years ago There 
IS no doubt that dunng the War unnatural 
nee gamed an alarming prevalence I thmk 
that the condition of things in London at that 
time was very bad I put that m because I 
came lately mto contact with groups of men, 
very refined young men, who nourished them- 
selves on the literature of Dr Havelock EIIis, 
especially a book that is not published m 
England but abroad on tliat subject, and the 
claim is put forward in a very reasonable w aj 
I believe I am justified m maintaining the 
distinction between what is natural and what 
IS unnatural, but I find mv distmction is 
weakened and I should have thought removed, 
if I am to allow that it is legitimate abso- 
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lutoly to sepnr'ito tLe sexual act from jts cou- 
Bcqiienccs m the production of olTspnng 

But ns regards the question of birth control 
and married people, does it not foJIoii that 
birth control uoultl not only not incrca«:e 
homo soMialitj but ratlicr ■would tend to 
dimmish it? — I mean that it justifies the 
philosophy of homo sexuality 

There IS another question I should like to 
nsk Bishop Gore, and timt is whotlier in his 
judgment it is desirable or wi'^o for any 
Church ns a Church to nppro\o or disappro\o 
of birth control as a general practice to normal 
married people ? — I tliink that an> Cliurch is 
bound to make cverj effort to arrive at a con- 
BCicntious opinion ns to what is to bo said in 
the mmimcrablo eases which present them 
Bohes to the pastor, demanding advice 

My point IS, do you flunk it wise to issue it 
as general instructions to human beings or 
w hether j ou ivould consider that the case of 
each married couple should bo considered as a 
case b;> itself, ha\ing regard to the circum 
stances, the motives, and the consequences of 
the act, which they fake the responsibilitj of ? 
—I do not tlunk it is possible to take the 
isolated individuals I think jou must con 
sider t?io propos^l of birth control methods in 
general and have an opimon on them m general 
on ctbicol grounds 

The only chance for the improacment of 
mankmd is apparently some improvement m 
human nature To some of us interested in 
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eugenics, it seems that tius question of birth 
control IS really the first step and the neces- 
sary step in arriving at some decision in ivluch 
mankmd voU be able to obtain some control 
over itself for the purpose of procreatmg better 
stock ? — That is an mtcresting question, I 
have alvays thought (and that is largely the 
pomt of view of that book I referred to 
“ Pivot of Civilisation ”) I should be disposed 
to contend that so far from the idea that birth 
control was a method likely to improve stock, 
all our ci-penence shoi\s that it tends in the 
opposite direction 

At present, no doubt? — AJuays, as the 
rougher the person’s life and the more rough 
and read} their methods, the less likely thej 
are to use these difiBcult methods of restric- 
tion, and the promotion of the philosophy of 
birth control would be to restrict the more 
educated stocks more and more and increase 
the proletarian stocks 

You think it vrd\ always contmue to be 
dysgemc 7 — I have alw aj s thought so 

JiIrs CjIA\ I do not think Bishop Gore 
has told us what he thinks of the right 
and wrong of the sexual act if it is not 
fully carried out ’ When you place these 
checks, jou are frustrating the act, and 
are you not taking away the sacramental 
nature, and what are jou leaving except the 
pleasure of the act’ — TN’ell, I am not pre- 
pared to condemn the use of the checks which 
nature supplies I agreed that where it comes 
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to the point of adopting a special expedient 
in order to be able absolutely to separate the 
sexual act from the production of offspring, 
then I do think it becomes unnatural. I 
might say that I veiy much deprecate the 
casual and easy use of the word sacramental. 
I do not think that, considering what men are 
in the mass, there is any sense in elevating the 
language in which we discuss this to the highest 
plane. 

Dn. Gillie : There is a large number of 
Christian people very much perplexed on this 
question, and the omy advice you propose to 
give is that the Church condemns thL and that 
and they must develop their moral resources ? 
— ^Yes, t think that is so. Speaking with an 
experience of dealing with these individuals, 

I think that if you are ’trying to get down to 
what their fundamental conscience is, the 
feeling at the bottom is almost always ; “ I 
know the beastly thing is wrong, but what on 
earth are we to do ? ” 

Now, I want to take up the question of coiius 
inierruplus. That was brushed to one side 
because it was said to be unhealthy. Now sup- 
posing it was not unhealthy, is that included 
in the list of contraceptives ? — Yes, I would 
have thought it was defeating the end. Sir 
Thomas Horder said that he was persuaded 
thtit more than half of the British males found 
it impossible. 

As regards the moral quality of the act, so 
long as there is intention to defeat the pur- 
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pose of the se\ual act ns regards progeny, does 
the Bishop mean that there is a distinct moral 
difference between using the opportunities 
that nature provides and using the opportumty 
that one’s own will provides^ — ^Yes, I do, 
that is the point in my whole argument 

That the moral quality of the act is differ- 
ent ’ — I think so, and I base my conviction on 
the conclusion that to separate the sexual 
act from the production of progeny absolutely 
IS unnatural It seems to me that we are m 
face of a great movement You ha\ e got the 
history of the sexual act occumng repeatedly 
m mamed life, and very often under condi- 
tions which n ere far beyond the possibihty of 
offsprmg I have not wished to interfere with 
this, it apparently lies m nature’s own hands 
But I feel that I am face to face with a new 
proposal of the widest range, and which docs 
seem to me to be unnatural and I believe will 
be disastrous to any civilisation which adopts 
it and sanctions it 

The Chnstian people I knoi\ who practise, 
birth control say that if it is God’s that 
they should have another child, they would 
welcome that other child, they do not abso- 
lutely intend to rule it out ’ — But the method 
aims at a system of preventing it 

Dr CAR>EaiE Szscpson The acts of mter- 
course are more frequent than the necessities 
for procreation and therefore the separation is 
justified, but jou won’t accept that? — ^No, 
it 18 a fact of nature that every sexual act is 
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accompanied with the consequences of its 
normal result, and it is quite well knoum that 
it will only have that result in, say, one out of 
tu enty or thirty, or forty, of the uses of sexual 
connection; but you are not excluding the 
natural result. I do not think you can com- 
plain of my use of the word natural so long as 
you admit that the whole of the process of 
nature in sexuality is intended for the normal 
production of progeny. 

But not on every occasion ? — No, but that 
justifies me in saying that to make these two 
things absolutely separable is to fight against 
nature, and that is why I bcb'eve if you 
sanction such arfificiaJ separation and if you 
remove the inhibition against such an artificial 
separation, you would be doing a most 
disastrous tluug in civilisation. 

' Sm James ^ilAKCHAia:' : 5Iay I ask one or 
two questions to discover whether I have got 
your position clear in my own mind? You 
define. Bishop Gore, a sin as a violation of a 
. law of nature 1 — ^Yes, is it not ? Now I do not 
know in what respect the problem of birth 
control has become different from the problem 
which has presented itself through the ages, 
except that the provision of certain expedients 
has mtervened. The same kind of problem 
has always been before married life. I think, 
on the whole, Christian civilisation has been 
very successful where people have been con- 
tent to accept the Christian law in regard to 
marriage, and man and woman have been 
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fairly happy. I do not see ^\Ily they should 
not bo equally happy nou. But there has 
como m this new proposal, which would no 
doubt remove certain anxieties, but I believe 
would bo attended by consequences far more 
disastrous. 

Then I understand you to hold that the use 
of artificial methods to control conception is 
n SHI because it violates a law of nature ? 
And do you hold that when a couple marry 
hejond the age of the possibihty of procrea- 
tion they maj have sexual intercourse ? — 
Undoubtedly You sec, there is the long 
tradition of the human race m which marriage 
has obviously implied the constant use of 
sexual mtercourse far bejond the limit of 
possible or probable procreation I suppose 
nobodj has the slightest desire to prohibit 
that There is no desire to interfere with 
these traditions about marriage 

Your only point, therefore, is that you are 
agamst the use of artificial means under any 
circumstances, because it is a violation of a 
law of nature to use them ’ — ^Yes 

The law of nature being ? — That intercourse 
IS naturally for procreation 

And although conception follow s in onlj a 
small percentage of connections the “ law ” 
you speak of remains unbreakable, unmodifi- 
able ? — ^Yes 

Intercourse independent of the use of 
artificial means, whether for procreation or 
not, whether it results m, conception or not. 
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j'ou do not interfere wth ? Your one and only 
objection is to the use of what are loosely 
called “ artificial ** means, because it is a 
sin to take advantage of our knowledge to 
modify or thwart one of the results of a 
natural law? — should also include what is 
called coitus inierruptus. 

You would regard that also as artificial or 
unnatural — as a sin T — ^It is certainly un- 
natural. 

Might I argue that a breach or modification 
of, e^g.f the law of gravitation is a sin ? — ^Xo 
violate a law of nature is a sin which avenges 
itself, I suppose. 



IV 

By Lady Babdett, C.B B , M.I> , M S 
{Oral Statement) 

I DO not want to put many pomts before 
this Committee, but there are two or three 
thmgs which seem to bo obscured m the con- 
troversy to-day. 

Hie first IS that whatever may bo said in 
pubhc about contraceptives, there ts no fer/ect 
contracepUie nothing that has recently been 
introduced contains any now principle, and 
I do not think it is possible to say that there 
js any contraceptive that has not some dis- 
advantage Some statements made in pubhc 
discussion on this subject might lead us to 
imagine that a Heaven sent I'evelation had 
come to the world and therefore ought to be 
put into use It really is not bo 

The next pomt is that child bearing left to 
nature is not so ‘prolific as icould appear. It 
IS often assumed that unless contraceptives 
are used every woman who is married will 
bear a child once a year or every two years 
at least This may be so in isolated cases, 
but speakmg generally it la very far from the 
fact Smeo efforts to limit the family have 
become so widespread, I have been con- 

79 
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viiiccd that a very Jarge number of people 
are using contraceptives w'ho Tvould not bo 
bearing children in any case, and the very 
point which is made by honest supporters 
of contraceptives like I^ord Dawson, viz., 
the desirability of preserving natural inter- 
course, is uselessly sacrificed, for intercourse 
arranged for by contraceptives is not natural. 
That is a thing about wliich I am quite con- 
vinced. Large nurabem of young couple 
use contraceptives for some years and later 
they seek advice because they want children, 
but find they cannot effect conception. One 
of two things is quite clear; either that they 
never would have had children and have been 
using contraceptives needlessly, or their use 
has rendered conception later difficult or 
impossible. Scarcely a week goes by without 
my seeing patients who earnestly wish they 
had never used any means to prevent children 
which they really greatly desire to have. 

On the ofb^r hand, whenever the hearing of 
children is a danger to a woman's life it is the 
duty of her medical adviser to make it clear 
to hereelf and to her husband that conception 
must not be dlloxved to occur ; then arises the 
question how that is to b© prevented, and, in 
my opinion, that is a medical subject. Whether 
that is to bo attained by abstention from 
intercourse or by some artificial means is 
an ethical decision, and I think that ethical 
decision must be left with the patient and her 
husband, having had allpossibiliti^ put clearly 
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before them T tlo not think tint olhicnl 
decisions nro tho dutj of tho doctor, but I do 
think it IS tho dulj of the doctor to put fairlj 
before the patient nil matters that nrc inroh cd 
which mn} not bo onl^ plnsical tlic> ma3 bo 
ethical or p»\chical, but tho final decision of 
notion in such eases, I thinl , must be m tlio 
hands of the persons concerned TIioso arc 
tho main pnnciplcs that would govern anj 
thing I haao to saj in particular about this 
question 

Dr, C\RNErtE SmrsoN I understand 
Ladj Barrett I*) opposed to bu-th control on 
general ethical grounds, with the exception 
of exceptional eases t 

I cannot answer tho question “Am I 
oppo«cd to birth control? by a direct 
affirmative or negatue Thcro aro a large 
number of ca«os m which I definitely adi iso it, 
and it is difilcult to define m generahsecl 
statements cxactlj how far ono is opposed 
to tlio practice Tlicro is no doubt that 
to-daj largo numbers of joung couples have 
the question raised m their minds as to whether 
thej aro going to practise birth control when 
there is no reason wh\ they should have 
considered tho question TJiat seems to be 
unfortunate, and m man^ cases tho joung 
people do not have a clear point of view 
presented to them on tho subject in all its 
aspects Wlion one has opportunity to do 
this fairly I haae never jet known a healthy 
young couple who liave not gone away deciding 
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that at the beginning of married life, at all 
events, it was not the thing for them. I 
should say if every doctor carries out exactly 
what Lord Dawson advises, coxmtiess young 
couples will be using contraceptives in the 
early years of marriage, and I am more and 
more impressed by the fact that one of the 
results of the propaganda about birth control 
is that numbers of these people want children 
later on, and cannot have them. There aro 
contraceptives that prevent future conception, 

I am absolutely convinced of that fact, but 
also a great number of young couple are using 
them quite unnecessarily, as they woxdd not 
have cliildrcn in any case. 

Is it not the case that people who tiso con- 
traceptives have children regularly? — ^They 
generally let a few years go between, and, in 
some cases, you will find that they stop at 
one or two children, when they are earnestly 
desiring more. 

You recommend couples to exercisd self- 
control during the early years ? — ^If by self- 
control you mean abstinence, it would be 
unnecessary. I should say that most young 
couples would not have the second cliild 
within two years. I consider that the 
Victorian woman was leading too abnormal 
a life — sedative, confined, uninteresting- — ^for 
her statistics to coimt. I liave asked people 
if they have prevented the children from 
coming when the family was spaced. One’s 
impression is that there are a Jaigo number 
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wth children or three jears apart, who 
ha\o not used contraceptives, quite as many 
as those who have Statistics wore taken in 
America of the numbers of children m educated 
families — those who have used prevention and 
those wholiavo not, and, curiously enough, the 
children work out at sniaUcr numbers among 
those wlio did not prevent than those who did 
So it 13 a vorj difhcult subject to determine 
If j ou ask me advice to the now ly*mamed, 
I should saj to thorn that they would bo wise 
to make sure they could got thoir second cliild 
before resorting to preventive measures If 
three children follow m quick succession, 
then they can stop and decide what they are 
going to do 

Mbs Cadbitev I should have thought that 
that was generally the case when they have 
had three or four children very qtuclJy? — ^If 
a w Oman came to me and said ‘ I have had 
tliree children and do not want more” — ^well, 
that woman may have come because she is 
over tired and unfit to bear children, and, on 
the other hand, she may have come because 
she does not want them In most cases, a 
woman who consults her doctor comes because 
she is twed out, and her health is affected by 
bearmg children in too quick succession 
Now nature really guards against that at 
once, because a woman in that condition does 
not desire intercourse, and when you come to 
tliat pomt my view would be that mtercourse 
should only take place when tlie desire was 
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miitu*!! I beljcro jt is a real law of nafiiro 
that onlj then is the act associated with 
higliest pleasure, and I believe ifc is nature s 
way of preventing a woman from bearmg 
children to her detriment 

The CiiAiRjLi^ Would yon say that the 
spacmg of children would be adequately 
provided for by that natural working, namely, 
that there should bo no intercourse except 
with the desire of both parties, and there 
fore the use of contraceptives is therebv 
rendered unneces'^ary ’ — Ygs, from a purely 
health pomt of view 

Dr. Bovd Lady Baixett tells us there are 
large numbers of young normal couples who 
would not in the ordmary way have children, 
and therefore contraceptives m these cases 
are absolutely u«eleas She would not extend 
the number of those unfertile couples to the 
workmg classes, because it is shown by 
experience that normally the working class 
population recently mamed have children, 
and they are SO per cent of the population ? — 
They are more prolific, and that is one of the 
reasons why I cannot regard this from the 
point of view of the mdividual alone I 
thmlx it IS a race question 

SiE AjtTJWit Newsdolsie Is it not a fact 
that there is an imdesirable lowering of the 
birth rate and that that is unequally dis 
tnbuted? How would jou remedy that as 
far as the poorer people are concerned ? — 

I believe one of the reasons is that the con 
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ditions of lifo under which working mothers 
hvo at present are not healthy I beliovo they 
arc over-worked, and not a single one of the 
lav s of mdustnal lij gicno has j ct been applied 
to the V Oman in the home, and for that reason 
I bclio\ 0 she is vhat we might call the prohCc 
tj’pe Sly MOV would bo that for the good 
of tho countrj it is \ery desirable that the 
better-class people should ha\o fairly largo 
families On tlic other hand, I believe that 
social reform is immediately connected with 
this subject, and reform of tho conditions 
in which vomcn of tho poorer classes live is 
far more important for equalising tho fcrtihty 
of diScrcnt classes than tho spread of con- 
traceptive Imowlcdgo, and my opimon is 
that tho worlung-class voman will accept 
that 

I V as asked once to go to Bristol to speak 
to a meeting of working-class women on birth 
control I got there I found it was a 

meeting of the I L P led by a very ardent 
contraceptive adherent They told me the 
wliolo of the women were m favour of using 
contracepti\ cs, and I did not try to persuade 
the women one way or the otlicr I told them 
the facts, and asked tlxem if they would rather 
have certam of their work arranged m ways 
I suggested for them, leaving them more 
freedom for their children and household, 
or whether they would rather reduce the 
number of their children I found what I 
have alwajB found among working women, 
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that thc3 ■"ould infinitely rather have worlung 
condition*? mode possible, and in roganl to 
thoir families, thoj did not mind a fcAs c^tra 
cluldren \Mmt is wearing out these women 
IS the impossible conditions under which tiie\ 
w ork, nnd the country ha\ c not j ct attempted 
to npplj tlio laws of industrial hjgtcno to the 
woman in tho home, because it means drastic 
reform if it is done, although it is perfectly 
po'isiblo 

Your Mcw is that birth control sliould not 
bo taught m tho clinics, but ratlicr that these 
refonns should bo adopted ? — I think the 
teaching of conception control to women in 
bab> clinics is harmful The thing molts 
those women of a simple standard in some 
waj (I do not quite loiow how to eaplam that, 
but it IS a fact), and thc> are readily turned 
ngomst tho use of contraceptives It is how 
o\cr, unfair to turn them in tho opposite 
direction unless wo do something to ^ellC^o 
their di/ficultif» I am dead against s%ying 
that these iicoplo must not use contraceptives, 
hut I think tlio whole campaign about contra- 
ceptives should oblige the countrj to consider 
the worlving class mother the fact that she 
IS beanng so many chddren show^ that there 
IS something wTOng 

Br L Eairfield Is it not your experience 
among worlang class women, both rural and 
industrial, that there is a tremendous tradition 
of absolute sex subservienco ’ Tlio one thing 
a wife roust not do^is^to attempt to r<»tram 
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her liusbflnd in tin} •way, and m man} cases 
it becomes a serious dram upon her Do 
} ou not think that besides reform in 
domestic Ingionc a good deal can bo dono 
in tryuig to niso tUo standard of conduct 
in that nay ? — ^Yes, that obtains undoubtedly, 
and will only bo remedied b} education of 
the husband ns to lus rcsponsibihty m tho 
matter of consideration for tho nife Really, 
intercourse is an outrage unless it is mutual — 
and that is the difficult} , tho thing } on cannot 
teach to tho norking class noman 

Dr, Gillie I understand, Lady Barrett, 
that }ou cmphnsiSQ ver} much tho fact that 
there Avould bo a great deal of natural birth 
control nnthout any use of contraceptives ? — 
Yes 

Now, wo n ill tako tho case, not of a woriang 
man and his nafe, but of tho clerk and his 
wife They marry and have tno children, 
and they arc very much concomed about 
having a third, as it would bo really sometlung 
of a disaster both from the financial point of 
view and from tho pomt of making tho littlo 
homo comfortable In that case I am not 
clear whether your decision is tliat guidance 
concemmg tho avoidance of birth nould be 
right or wrong supposing it was not gomg to 
afiect the heiuth much? — Of course, directly 
you come to that type of case the answer 
depends very much on tho actual circumstances 
and the feelings of the individuals and also 
upon the pereonal judgment of anyone who is 
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asked to give advice. Personally.! would 
never give the actual advice. 

You would always leave it to them to 
decide? — ^Yes, I should consider it my duty 
as a doctor if they told me all their circum- 
stances and if they made out the case as you 
put it and they said to mo : “ Now wo have 
talked this matter over carefully and wo have 
come to the conclusion that wo simply cannot, 
it would bo a disaster to have another cliild,” 
and then asked me how best to prevent it — I 
should tcU them how they could prevent it, 
and I should warn them against methods 
which arc particularly harmful (incidentally 
may I saj' that they would be most of 
the methods recommended by Pr. Marie 
Stopes), and I should tell them what I 
considered to be the best methods, and I 
should leave them to decide their own course 
of action. I should tell them all the possible 
effects of using contraceptives, and I should 
certainly warn them that one of the safest 
methods often tends to prevent conception 
in the future. One shonld tiy to find out veiy 
carefully whether they really wanted to prevent 
any conception in the future or not. When 
you come to the individual cases, there are 
so many unexpected conditions that reveal 
themselves — t.g., a patient in conversation 
may appear an excejrtional case where Hr. 
IVIarie Stopes’s methods are a success and 
harmless, yet on further examination they 
are not only unsuccessful, but in the attempt 
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to iiso them thoy have been anj’thing but 
harmless. Really each indhidual is a problem 
in herself, and it is almost impossible to say 
beforehand cxncll 3 ’^ what advice ono would 
give; but witli jiaticnts such as j’ou describe 
1 should probabl 3 ’ tell them the decision is 
after all theirs to make and not mine. • 

Du. Bo^*D : Then there is nothing wo 
can put don*n on paper as the general rules 
regarding birth control and issue to the 
public ? — ^Birth control is an artificial, not a 
natural procedure: it is tlicreforo a matter in 
which I consider medical advice is necessary'. 
It has been taken for granted that it is 
perfectly natural and a new discoverj’ of 
nature, but it inevitably’ involves reactions 
which are not the usual physiological ro- 
• action's. 

Sir Arthur Newsiiolme: In .regard to 
the middle period, do you suggest that that 
is safe? Lord Dawson has suggested the 
opposite 1 — Well, the middle period is the one 
taught by Dr. Itlaric Stopcs, and I do not 
think it is the right period at all, and that is 
borne out by experience. I think the period 
during which conception is least likely to 
occur is from the 21st to the 28th day, and 
tliat is upheld very much by the fact that for 
centtirics now it has been the custom to calcu- 
late and work on the assumption that con- 
ception is so much more likely to have taken 
place in the first week, that you can practically 
take it as a fact, and it works out so and the 
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very physiological facts also confirm it. There 
is vc^ little chanco of one ovum remaining 
free in the body by about the third Treek, 
and it is proved by experience that that week 
is very unfertile. This theory was confirmed 
by the work done by Seigcl during the war, 
when he observed the dates of conception of 
a seri^ of children bom : he did not find a 
single child in his series that had been 
conceived in that week. 

SIbs. Clay : Has that been followed out ? — 
It is not easy to find out exact dates of 
conception except in war time when two 
days* leave was given and therefore the dates 
comd be traced. I might add that I have 
found out that if a young couple decide 
together about abstention, it appears to work 
out very satisfactorily. I do not think I 
have ever met a woman who v;anted to use 
contraceptives. Women use them, but they 
have told me that they have only used them 
because their husbands have wished them to. 

In some instances women have gone so far* 
as to say : “ I am so sick of the whole business 
that I almost would rather my husband had 
a mistress to go to than that I should be obliged 
to go on using these things; if I could be 
natural and have children when they came I 
would not mind.” 

Tite Ottatbwan - : Is it your experience that 
fliere is a repugnance on the part of women 
to the use of contraceptives ? — I think 
there is, but I think that is more strong 
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in tho moro primitive woman than in tho 
educated woman. 

Sin Maticiiaut : I do not feel that 

I liavo quite understood wimt really is your 
fundamental ohjection to tho use of contra- 
ceptives ? — I think possibly if you come down 
to what is primitive instinct, it is tho same 
sort of primitive instinct (though perhaps a 
curious thing for a doctor to sa3») which would 
make mo ahsolutelj’^ refuse to take any unneces- 
sary mcdicino or have an unnecessary opera- 
tion. Nature should bo loft alono unless 
wo are quite sure that ivo are going to aid 
her. 

Dr. Loftiiouse : Lord Dawson condemns 
very strongly the method of ivithdrawal from 
tho point of view of health. Do yon associate 
yourself iinth that? — Yes, I doj I think it is 
bad, especially for tho woman. 



V 

By jMiss Matoe Eoydzn 

ilY views on birth control are very tentative 
*' half-way ” ones, first becaxise I am not 
married and feel that the question of the 
nervous strain imposed on married people 
by long*continued abstinence from inter- 
course is one which it is practically impossible 
for on unmarried person to gauge; and, 
secondly, because I believe that we have no 
adequate scientific knowledge to giude us yet. 

I believe that the average man and woman 
are not quite normal about sex; I think most 
of us are rather unnaturally over-sexed, and 
over-preoccupied uith sox, and that this 
greatly complicates the question of birth 
control. 

Subject to these very serious limitations 
my vie^ are roughly ; — 

1. That some form of birth control is 
necessary; because very few people can afford 
to many' young ff ^hey are to look forward to 
having a child bom every year; because such 
frequent child-bearing is too great a strain 
both phjsically and m other jyays on the 
mother; and because the children do not get 

9i 
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a sufficiently prolonged babyhood or suffi- 
ciently individual care rif they come every 
year. 

2. I believe the ideal method of birth 
control to bo abstinence except when a child 
is desired. 

3. Nevertheless I am in favour of the use 
of contraceptives where the alternative is 
(a) unfaithfulness or alienation on the part 
of the partner who refuses to use self-control 
or I'oraains unconvinced that it is either 
neccssarj’ or right, (b) Undue nervous strain 
where self-control is exercised or attempted, 
(c) The birth of unwanted child, {d) The 
birth of a diseased child, (c) The exhaustion 
by child-bearing of tlio mother. (/) Indefinite 
postponement of marriage, unless the number 
of children to bo bom can be limited. 

4. Considering that these dangers are 
exceedingly serious, I advocate the dissemina- 
tion of Imowledgo on the subject of contra- 
ceptives, and of birth control generally, by 
properly qualified medical men and women. 
I believe that this Imowledgo should bo given 
not only to the rich but to the poor, and that 
doctors at clinics should be^not only allowed 
but definitely instructed to give it where it 
is asked for. 

Dr. LoFTiiotisE : Have you formed this 
judgment about some form of birth control 
being necessary by the experience of a good 
many young married couples ? — ^Yes. 

The Ciiaibbian i And is it assumed by 
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those young married couples that, given the 
necessity of some kind of birth control, 
contraceptives follow as a matter of course ? — 
Not at all; some of them practise birth 
control by abstention. 

j\Ins. ChiAY : Have you seen some of those 
who have adopted abstention improving 
in their general character or deterior- 
ating ? — ^I think they are apt to get on each 
other’s nerves when they abstain, and I 
think that is largely due to being badly 
lioused and badly civilised. I might give you 
the case of a couple who were marri^ before 
the war and had two children, the second 
one being bom after the outbreak of war, 
when the man was out in India. The wife 
nearly died and the doctor told her not to 
have any more children. She took it that that 
meant there was to be no more intercourse, 
and the husband coming back from India 
found that according to her vievre she must 
either risk death, or they must never live again 
as married people. He said lie did not agree, 
and that he had suffered a great nervous 
strain for four and a Iialf years, and now he 
had come back she expected him to lire with 
her in a state completely unnatural. Tlioy 
cared for each other so much and she was so 
convinced that he was wrong, that ho said he 
would accept her opinion ; but that if she had 
the faintest notion of what she was demanding 
of him, he was convinced that she would not 
demand it. She came to me, and I said that 
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under tho circumstances she was putting an 
mtolcrablo stram on her Jiusband 
I road Lord Dawson's evidence, and I 
think that uhat ho sa^s on this point 
IS not necessarily correct, and I speak from 
the cxpenence of my fnends I know of a 
j onng roamed couple who are convmced that 
intercourse should only take place, not only 
when you are willing to have a child, but 
when you actually desire and mtend to have 
a child Tliey have had three cluldren at 
intervals of three jears, and they appear to 
bo quite normal j oung people, although they 
are perhaps rather more gifted than the 
average They hvo perfectly ordmary lives, 
and they tell mo that all tho time they have 
been married (twelve years) they have always 
slept m the same bed, and when they sleep 
out of doors, as they hke to do, they always 
sleep in tho same sleeping sack They say 
that they have not found this way of life 
a strain, and are quite convmced stdl that it 
IS for them the right way to Uve They do 
not deny each other phj'sical caresses, or 
nearness I admit, however, that their way is 
exceptional so far os I know 

Mrs Clai Do you thmk it fair that 
because so many of these cases do not come 
up, to say they are very exceptional ? — ^No, I 
do not thmk it is fair to dogmatise 

Sir Jajies SlATCHAirr Do you think 
among the worlung classes that such a case 
would be exceptional ’ — ^Yes, very exceptional 
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J)o you tliitik there any ctlncal objection 
to the Ufio of contmcoptivc.H ns such ? — 
tliink I do, it is n enso of the frustration of 
nntiirc. 

Dr. Surj.iv.vN : Is it your experience that 
married ^vomen have n strong aversion to the 
use of contraceptives ? — I Imvo not found that, 
but I thinlc n doctor nould Jmvo a wider 
experience tlmn L I will say, however, that 
when a married couple deliberately como 
together and iiso contraceptives in such » 
way that thc5' would not hero any children, 
tlrnt.’sccms to me wrong. It is not a marriage, 
it is prostitution. 

Sir Arthur Newsuouie; You say you 
have had great c.xpcricncc with young people. 
What is your c.ypcricncc of a young man and 
a 3*oung woman wlio cannot many* but wish 
to live together ? — I have told them it is ^v^ong. 
You cannot sopawto one thing from the other 
and say that, of all marriage means, you will 
tak'o one— 'physical satisfaction — irrospoctive 
of all tho rest. I have never suggested that 
people should many’ and have no children 
at all. 

If it is only a question of time, where is the 
wrong of meeting fogofher and having a 
mistress? — ^Therc is tho mutual sense of 
responsibilitj’, tho fact that it ought to be a 
permanent relationship. 

Jins. Ceay : You would allow that naturo 
or tho Almighty ordained the instinct for sex 
life in order that the race might be preserved ? 
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— I do not IvDOw what the Almighty Ind in 
His mind I can only say that I try to eon- 
vinco them that tho consequence of setual 
intercourse outside marriage is a certam sense 
of irresponsibihty to one another, hy which 
personahty is cheapened and coarsened I 
am speaking of the young people who heheve 
that that union is going to bo for ever They 
say ” We are not interested in tho Church 
or the State This is purely a personal affair 
between ourselves, wo intend to be faithful 
to one another * I tell them they are not 
taking on a final responsibihty for one another 
and that that reacts on their relationship, 
so that when they get tired of one another the 
whole thing loses its meaning and they drift 
apart In the end tho whole relationship 
becomes cheapened I had a young couple 
who stated they mtended to enter into a trial 
marriage and if they suited each other they 
were going to marry My point is that that 
is wrong because they are trying to escape the 
final responsibihty 

Dr Bond Wliero you know tliey have 
practised the use of contraceptives have you 
noticed any deterioration m their character ? — 
No 

Sir Jabies JLvbciiant It has been generally 
said that procreation sanctifies sevual inter 
course ? — I say that love alone sanctifies it 

Docs sajmg that there must never bo inter 
course without tho birth of children actually 
lower tho notion that love is tho supremo 

II 
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thing that sanctifies? — ^Put it this way: 
people want intercourse and contraceptives 
aro used, with the result that they avoid 
the result of that intercourse. If people 
persist in taldng the satisfaction and then 
frustrating the consequences, it may lead to 
a lowering of standards. If they are deter- 
mined to have all the physical pleasure of 
marriage and shirk tbo responsibility of 
cliildren altogether, there would be deteriora- 
tion, I think. 

I feel that as long as that terrible paragraph 
remains in the Anglican service that marriage 
is “ the remedy for sin,” the idea that a woman 
must never refuse her husband or even demur, 
will remain, and it seems to mo this lorm of 
submission in sexual matters of the female to 
the male is a reversal of natural law. 

I do not think that ultimately society 
will be the worse for people knowing about 
contraceptives. 

Dk. Bonp : On this question of abstaining 
as a measure of protection in worldhg classes, 
is it possible ? It means almost total absten- 
tion. You do not regard that as a solution 
of the problem in any sense ? — No. 

And on the psychological aspect, what is 
your experience in regard to this question of 
abstention, where it has been practised, on the 
character and mental stability of the people ? — 

My impression is that generally the strain is 
very great and there is apt to be friction and 
alienation, but certainly not always. 



VI 

Bi Habold Cox 

{Editor of The Edinburgh Review) 

The Attitude of Theologians towards 
Birth Control 

The mam reasons for birth control can be 
stated in very few words 
In practice, unless mamed couples employ 
methods of birth control, babies succeed one 
another so rapidly that the motlier has not 
time to recover her strength and the children 
are deprived of the full benefit of a mother’s 
care In the poorer classes the too rapid 
production of babies means misery for the 
whole family Sometimes a family of five 
or SIX persons has only one room m which to 
hve, sometimes only one bed m which to 
sleep Under such conditions no parent can 
desire a large family If many are bom many 
will certamly die, and m the poorer classes 
the death of a baby is often welcomed It is 
sometimes called “ churchyard lucL.” How 
grave this evil is can be inferred from figures 
given by Mr W A Appleton, Secretary of 
the General Federation of Trade Umons, m 
his report dated February, 1923 Dealing 

99 
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\nth health conditions in Dundee, iMr. Apple- 
ton says that eleven women who were visited 
had between them given birth to seventy- 
ciglit children, of whom forty-nine had died. 
^ Oim wo man had given birth to 12 children, 
^ of whodi'^had died. 

Even w'here the circumstances of the parents 
are comfortable, there should be at least two 
years* interval between successive births. 
Iklore generally, it is desirable that so serious 
a matter as the bringing of new beings into 
the world should be the result of conscious 
intention and not of* mere chance. But 
unless methods of birth control are employed, 
chance alone decides whether the woman 
becomes pregnant, with the result that many 
children are bom imwanted by their parents, 
often amid surroundings that give them little 
prospect of a healthy and happy life. 

These personal aspects of the problem apply 
to the whole world. In addition there are in 
Iilngland to-day grave national reasons for 
reducing the birth rate. As the present Prime 
Jlinister, iVfr. Baldwin, pointed out in a speech 
at Cambridge in Februarj', 1924, the island 
in' which we live “ has a population too 
large and over-industrialised *’ {Mornitiff Posit 
IMarcli 1st, 1924). This population, already 
too large, is increasing at tlie rate of 5,000 to 
6,000 a week by excess of births over deatlis. 
Tbo onij’ humane^ way of dealing with this 
grave national problem is to reduce the 
number of births, and the only practical way 
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of securing this end lies in the general adoption 
of methods of birth control. 

Tlie practice of birth control diminishes the 
anxiety and adds to the health of married 
nomen; it improves the physique and the 
hfe-prospects of children, it tends to lessen 
the grave national danger of over-population 

Why then do theologians oppose this move- 
ment ’ I mil deal senalim with the argu- 
ments which I find that m practice they 
employ. 

1. They say that birth control is “ un- 
natural” But so IS the wearing of clothes 
and the habit of hvmg m houses Jlarriage 
itself IS unnatural Tlie progress of the world 
depends on man's success m modifying the 
forces of nature to suit human convenience 
The only “ natural ” people are those who 
live and behai e like savages This same tjpe 
of argument, it may be added, was at one 
time used to condemn as “ unnatural ” and 
therefore wicked the employment of anses- 
thetics to dimmish the woman’s pam m 
childbirth 

2 Begardless of the present size of our 
population, many theologians contmue to 
quote the Bibhcal text “ Be fnutful and 
multiply ” According to the Book of Genesis 
this injunction was given to Noah and his 
sons immediately after the Flood at a time 
when there were only eight persons on the 
earth Its relevance to modem conditions 
IS not obvious Nor is it easy to seq JiQW 
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priests can reconcile tiie continued quotation 
of this text witli tho practice of celibacy. 

3. Equally frequent is the appeal to the 
Biblical sto^ of Onan. Tlieologians habitu- 
ally treat this story as a conclusire condemna- 
tion of tho practice of birth control. Bn so 
doing they disregard the obvious meaning 
of tho words of the Bible. If any person T^ill 
take tho trouble to read carefully the 38th 
chapter of the Book of Genesis and to compare 
it with the 25th chapter of the Book of 
Deuteronomy ho will see that the offence for 
which tho Lord slow Onan was his refusal to 
raise up seed to his brother. These chapters 
make it perfectly clear that, when an elder 
brother died Jewish custom required tho next 
brother to marry tho widow and to beget 
offspring from her. Tho first-bom child was 
then regarded as the child of the deceased 
brother. Onan objected to begetting a child 
that would not be his, and therefore took 
measures to prevent conception. But the 
words of the Bible make it clear that his 
sin would have been the same if he had 
abstained altogether from connection. 

Tiie story goes on to relate how the dis- 
appointed widow next tried to obtain the 
thir^ brother for a husband. Failing to do 
so, she disguised herself as a harlot and waited 
at a spot where Jicr father-in-law — ^the head 
of tho tribe — was likely to pass. The plan 
was successful, and she conceived. T^en 
her father-in-law a few months later heard 
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that she ^vas ^Mth child lie ordered that she 
should bo brouglit forth and burnt Portu 
natclj she ■was able to prove that the expected 
child was his And then everjdhing ended 
happil} She had twins, and m duo com^so 
of time the father of tho illegitimate twins, 
vho was also tho father of tho woman’s two 
deceased husbands, died at a ripe old ago m 
the odour of sanctity It is cunous that this 
quamt story of pnmoval Judaism should be 
used as a basis for rohgious dogmatism by 
modem theologians 

4 Manj theologians assert that tho sole 
purpose of mamage is the procreation of 
offsprmg This assertion happens to bo in 
direct conflict ivith the teaching of St Paul 
In chapter vii of tho first Book of Corinthians, 
St Paul deals very fully with the question of 
mamage Ho says not a word about pro 
creation Wliat ho does saj is “ To avoid 
fornication let every man have his own wife 
and ©very woman her own husband” Ho 
emphasises the same point of view m the 
w ords “ It is better to marry than to burn ’ 
TIius St Paul, whilo regarding cehbacy as the 
highest state, recognised that sexual desire 
was an over mastenng mstmet and sanctioned 
mamage as tho best means of gratifying that 
desire I find it impossible to understand how 
m face of this emphatic statement by St Paul 
any clerg3man can contmue to assert that the 
only purpose of mamage is procreation 

6 Some theologians, dehberately ignoring 
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tlio doctrine laid down b3*.St. Paul, trj’ to find 
nn argument in the facts of nature for the 
proposition tliat sexual intercourse is' onl^’ 
allowable for the purposes of procreation, 
llic}' rightlj' state that the desire for Be.Tual 
intercourse is an instinct implanted in all 
animals to secure tho continuance of the race. 
Tliey then proceed to argue that since God 
crcatc<l the sexual instinct for tho sj)ecific 
purpose of race preservation it is an intcr- 
lorcnco with tho Divine Will if man indulges 
that instinct for any other purpeso than tho 
procreation of oft‘ipring. TJiis aTgument is 
superficially plausible; but it overlooks tho 
fairlj* obvious fact that procreation is not 
tho necessary* and inevitable result of every 
act of 6c.Tual gratification. JIarried couples 
eagcrl}' desiring a child often live togothw 
for rannj* months before the wonted child is 
conceivcil. Conception is never a certainty. 

It depends on tho chanco that a microscopic 
male germ may collide at tho right moment 
srith a microscopic female germ. Equally 
significant is the fact that after conception 
has taken place, husband and wife may fre- 
quently enjoy the mutual pleasure of sexual 
intercourse though obviously no new child 
can then be created. If then we accept tho 
CImstian belief that all the instincts and 
capacities of man are the deliberate work 
of the Divine Creator, it follows that (^d 
iUmiglxty has deliberately endowed men and 
women with tho power of enjoying sexual 
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grtvtillcation under circumstances when con- 
ception may not — and oven cannot — ensue. 
When God Jins tJius crcatcil man, by what 
right do tiicolopans assort that tlio solo 
piuposo of sexual intercourse is the procreation 
of offspring ? 

6. To this question some tlicologians reply 
by saying that what they condemn is the use 
of artificial methods to diminisli tlic chances 
of Conception ; this is the intcrfcrcnco nath tho 
Divine Mill of which they complain. TIio 
value of this contention can be tested by a 
simple analogj*. God lias given man tho 
capacity to enjoy sea bathing; but that 
cnjojTTicnt is accompanied with tlio risk of 
drowning. Is it then an interference with tho 
Divine Will for man to loam to smm or to use 
a life-bolt? In tho matter of sexual rela- 
tionship God has created in man two separate 
instincts — tho desire for pleasure and the 
desire for children ; God has made those two 
instincts distinguishable and distinct. Why 
then is it a sin against God for man to take 
measures to secure the distinction ? 

7. Tlio final argument of tho theologians 
is that even if birth control is in itself morally 
justifiable, it is socially dangerous because 
it may lead to sexual immorality by removing 
tho risk of conception. Tho argument would 
bo ’ more convincing if sexual irregularity 
were a new phenomenon in the world’s history, 
and were directly traceable to the spread of 
birth control knowledge. Tliis hypothesis is 
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contradicted b}’ ■« ell-known facts Prostitu- 
tion Iins existed from time immemorial in nil 
countries of tho ivorld; stones of mantal 
infidelity arc to bo found m tho oldest literature 
ns wxill ns in modem dnorcc courts? tho birth 
of lilcgitimato children lias been a constant 
incident in all ages Theroforo the imphea- 
tion that the world’s standard of sexual 
morality is going to he suddenly lowered if 
men and women learn how to prevent 
unwanted children is entirely without founda- 
tion. 

Possible some unmamed women who would 
hesitate to run tho risk of having a cJuId 
might decide to indulge their mclmations 
if that nsk wore rcrao\ cd On tho other hand, 

many unmamed men who now consort with 
prostitutes would marry at an oarhor ago if 
they knew how to avoid begetting an excessive 
family. It is at least possible that on balance 
there would bo fewer free lovers and more 
happy marriages But m any case the social 
mischief resulting from irregular imions not 
resulting in childbirth, is msignificant in 
compansou with the hideous evils that follow 
tho production of unwanted babies Thou- 
sands of mamed women, especially in the 
poorer classes, live m constant terror of a 
fresh conception That terror makes them 
regard their husbands as tjrants rather than 
as lovers, and destroys tho mutual affection 
on which married life should rest If an 
unwanted conception occurs the woman m 
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despair often has tccoutso to abortion Those 
theologians who condemn birth control appear 
to shut their 03 cs to tho fact that the practice 
of abortion is widespread tliroughout the 
world Mamed women would no longer bo 
driven to sock refuge m this dangerous 
practice if thej wero taught satisfactory 
methods of birth control 

As above pointed out, tho evils that follow 
unregulated procreation alTect not only tho 
individual w Oman and the mdividual family, 
but the whole nation To argue that these 
evils are to bo allowed to continue for all 
time, lest a comparatively small number of 
immamed women should enter mto irregular 
unions, suggests tlmt there is a serious Jack 
of humanity in tho theological mmd In 
effect tho theologian says that ho does not 
caro how much needless misery may bo 
imposed upon tho world, provided only that 
tho unmamed woman is kept to the straight 
path b 3 tho fear of conception JIamed 
w omen aro to suffer lest the unmamed should 
err Incidentally the doctnno mvolves a 
complete mvcreion of the Christian view 
of child bearing The generally accepted 
Christian view is that children are sent by 
God as a blessing to their parents, the 
theologian evidently believes that God s 
pnmary purpose in sendmg children is to 
punish sm 

The explanation of this curious attitude 
seems to be that many modem theologians 
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Imvt* inherited the Wow of some of tlio early 
Cljrhtinns tlmt ficxiinl indiijgonce is in itself 
sinful. That view probably arose as a protest 
against the excessive glorification of sex ■nhich 
vas common in tl»o pagan world. It Jed to 
propositions which even tlio stemest of 
modem theologians would liesitatc to set 
forth in jfiain ^vords. For example, St. 
Augustine vToto : “ No iniitfiilness of the 
flesh can ho compared irith Jioly virginity'.” 
St. Jerome said : “ Wedded women may 

congmlulato tlicmscives tlmt they are next 
to virgins.” St. Thomas AQuinas is oven more 
explicit; ho expresses iv^ct tlmt, as tho 
result of original sin, conception con only 
take place at the cost of viiginity. In a wordj, 
tho early Giri^lian fatlicrs regarded scxuiil 
Jntcrcourso as a nasty unholy tiling that 
ought to bo avoided altogether if only it 
were possible to produce cliiJdrcn without 
tliis act. That view still lingers, perhaps in a 
somewhat milder form, in tho minds of modem 
tlieologinns. Yet tho same theologians pro- 
fess to believe that all human instincts are 
divinely implanted. 

The CuAinsrAif: Before wo embark on the 
discussion I think I ought to express some dis- 
appointment that 3Ir. Cox has so largely con- 
cerned himself with tlio theological aspects of 
tlie matter, apart from tJie economic in udiich 
he is so distinguished on expert. And further, 

I cannot accept tho theological positions which 
ho criticises as in any degree an adequate 
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presentation of modem theological thought 
on this difficult subject 
Sir Arthur Newsiiol3ie Do you thmk 
these special institutions of very large famihes 
quoted from Jlr Appleton and other sources, 
are they not extraordmanlj exceptional ? — 
No, there are still large fairies m the largo 
to\ras, the slum areas, but in the rural 
districts the largo families have gone out of 
fasluon 

I see it IS stated that the time for teaching 
birth control has gone by, and really, wo have 
to be afraid of a stationary population Do 
you agree’ — No, what I think we want in 
England is a reduced population 
Would jou hlvo to go below the present 
population ’ — Yes * England is much too full 
1 think we should go back below 30 millions 
The CHArEUIA^ Should we not regard our 
population from the Imperial point of vieu ’ 
Austraha and Canada are under populated 
and wo want a better distribution of popu 
lation ? — Can you toll me how we can shift 
ten millions of people to Austraha or Canada t 
The CnAiEai ur I do not think the question 
of emigration has been adequately taken in 
hand by tlie Government, but now all kmds 
of schemes are being formulated, so we are at 
the begmmng of a new movement ? — ^AU my 
information is that although the Austrahan 
Government have publicly said that they want 
British settlers they are quietlj opposing 
immigration 
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Sm AjiTJitn Nj-wsiiolsii, Would jou 
regard it ns ■well lo go back from industrialism 
to agricultural life?— That is one of tho 
biggest problems in tlic world to da^ CTces 
si\c industrialisation is going on aU o\cr the 
world, and I think it is \cry unhealthy, but 
how aro 3 ou to combat it ? I confess I cannot 
see 

Aa a substitute for the reduction of families 
on a general scale, would jou bo inclined 
to go into some s^stcin of endowment of 
families ’—I think it is a liomblc idea that 
parents should be paid bj tlio State to 
produce children 

Don’t you think as matters now stand, the 
result IS that single people who do not need 
as much mono} get as much money as those 
bringing three or four cluldrcn into tho world ? 
— ^I think it IS a bad thing that the dutv of 
supporting cluldrcn should bo transferred from 
tho parents to tho State 

Tho married women as a rule do not have 
cluldrcn except on an average of one in two 
or tliree or e\ en four jears ? — ^That is certainly 
not the case among the poorer classes 

Those are exceptional eases winch impress 
themselves on your mmd They aro not the 
cases wluch rule tho whole community I 
have before mo some figures from Scotland 
where m the early days of registration one 
could ascertain tho number of children up to 
a given number of wives at different ages, 
and for the penod from ^teen to twenty 
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} cars there v, as a child on an average of once 
in every two years IVhen the age was 
thirty to thirty four, it was once in tliree years 
or rather less, so taking the whole of married 
life together, it n as considerably less frequent 
than one child in tliree years Does that not 
minimise the severity of this question alto- 
gether? — It is all the more reason for helping 
the poor women who ate among these hard 
cases 

Would you he inclined to limit the help to 
those hard cases? — ^No, I would hmit it to 
the people who want to Imow 

The Chairmait I gather that Mr Cox 
would be m favour on economic grounds of 
reduemg the population from 40,000,000 to 
30,000,000 and tlius, I thmk, the natural con 
elusion would be the widespread propaganda 
of birth control by every possible means ’ — 
Yes 

Sm James BIarchaut Would you stop 
at that figure ? — I think the population is 
too large for the happiness of the people 

The CuAiKMAn A movement set on foot 
mth that end m view, and which would have 
any chance of achieving it, would go too far ?— 

I do not see why you should anticipate tliat 
danger In any case the future is less serious 
than the present suffermg endured by the 
poorer classes nho are breedmg a vast number 
of unfit children 

Sm Arthur Newshoeme What do you 
suggest by unfit ? Do you suggest that the 
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great mass of working classes arc inferior fo 
our own fcocial status ? — great many 
clnldren bom in the slums arc remaricably fit. 
One must admit that fact, but at the same time 
a peat many feeble-minded and unhealthy 
children arc also bom. 

Sni Arthur NKxvsKOUfC : Would you not 
.suggest that the best thing to do is to improve 
the surroundings 7 — ^Will you explain how you 
are going to improve the surroundings ? 

I admit it is a slow process. My first item 
of improvement would bo to stop the drink- 
ing? — think that would bo a great pity 
mj’self. 

TIjo mere fact of stopping the beer in this 
' country would give ovciy’ worlcing family in 
the countty 8s. a week to buy food and pay 
rent Including those who arc already 
drinking no beer ? 

Dr. Gillie : Without an extensive know- 
ledge of birth control, or only a natural exten- 
sion of birth control, is it true that the 
children of the working classes have very much 
better health than they did .twenty years 
. ago ? — think that is so, but you must 
remember that a good many working-class 
families do exercise birth control. I know 
they do in the villages. 

I wanted to ascertain whether there had 
been progress and improvement without the 
official introduction of this remedy? — am 
rather shy of anything official. 

Sm James i\lARcnA2iT : Tlien. you do not 
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\vant it to be a national policy ? — I think tho 
nation should approve of tho policy, 

Sm Abtkur Newsholme : But unless 
somebody interferes, the inforination is not 
available for the people who require it? — 
Then the proper thing would be for the 
medical profession to make the practice of 
giving that information. I think in any 
family where the woman is having a family too 
rapidly, the doctor should tell the woman how 
she can avoid conception, but raan^ doctors 
do not. 

Dr. Carnegie Suipson: You say that 
many people in tho villages practise it. Is 
it very common ? — ^\^ery common indeed. 

Rev. Canon Suipson : You regard it as an 
ascertained fact that this great fall in the 
country families is due to the practice of 
contraception ? — Certainly. 

Mbs. Clay : How is that arrived at, because 
it is most difficult to find these things out ? — 
Many men will talk frankly about it. 

Then is that not a reason for not needing to 
disseminate this knowledge ? — ^There are some 
who still have not the necessary knowledge. 
There is also the question of what method 
shoxild be used. You want to teach the woman 
the best method, because very often the 
husband comes home drunk and the woman is 
at his mercy. 

Mbs. Cadbury : On page two of your 
precis you say that maniage itself is unnatural. 

I cannot see why marriage is unnatural. I 
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should have thought as far as our tradition 
goes, it is tho one thing that was natural ? — 
Nature did not institute marriage. 

Db, CAB^'EOIE Sdipsox; TJie institution 
of marriage is for the guarding and safe- 
guarding of natural relationship ? — All institu- 
tions are intended to improve upon nature, 
and are therefore contrary to nature, or 
unnatural. 

Of course you do not mean by this that the 
only natural people are those who live as 
savages ? — ^jMy criticism is directed against the 
use of the word unnatural as a term of abuse. 
Thus used it lias no value. In previous 
generations an iliegitiznate child was called a 
natural child, implying that to marry for the 
purpose of begetting a child was unnatural. 

Sm jAaiEs AIABCHA^-T: You think birth 
control is just as natural as marriage ? — ^Yes. 

And it is just as natural to have sexual 
intercourse without procreation as with ? — 
Exactly. 

Mrs. Ciay : Then you allow self-control to 
come in ? — Always. I think self-control must 
guide our lives. 

Man must be master of himself? — Yes. 

You do allow that self-control is all a part 
of the plan of the canying out of the complex 
nature of man ? — Yes, certainly. 

Sir James MABCHA2fT; But does not nature 
all the time impose self-control ? — ^Yes, other- 
wise you go to pieces. 

Dr. Garkeoie Siairsoif : How can sexual 
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jiicnsuro bo snicl to bo distinct from procrc»'itioii 
wlicn pbj’sically they aro duo to tbo same 
organ ? — -Bccnuso you can use tlmt organ for 
tho pleasure alone, or for tbo pleasure plus 
tlio procreation. 

Still God has made thorn by tho same organ, 
which full3’ used, has tho same result ? — 
NovcrthclosSjthcj’ aro dislinguishablo and tlioj’^ 
aro distinct. 

You raust also deal u-itb tho fact that they 
arc physically united? — But separable. 

Hero j’ou arc proposing not to complete tlio 
net. Tho complete act is tho plij’sical unity 
to both those things by nature? — No, tho 
complete act need not mult in a child. 

It is not separated from tho possibility ? — 
No, tho risk is there, and by birth control you 
control tho risk in j'our favour. 

Sm James ALvrcuant; In 50 cases or more 
out of 100 procreation docs not follow? — 
should think that was quite likely. 

Then is it more nonnnl for it not to take 
place than for it to take placo ? — Certainly, 
more than 50 per cent, of the intercourse 
which takes place is not followed by a 
child. 

Sm Anxinm Newsholme ; Surely not very 
normal but very usual ? — I should have 
thought that if nature wanted each act to be 
followed by a child, there would have been 
no chance of escape. 

If nature wanted to separate them, there 
should bo different organs for the two things ? 
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— If nature has Wundered, u'hy should iro not 
deal with the matter 1 

And there is no law of nature about it? — 
Do you really suggest as a practical proposi- 
tion, that after a child is once conceived the 
liusband and wife should not hare intorcourso 
again until the child lias been horn and they 
want to beget another one ? ' 

Dr. Carkeoie Sditsox : Tlio two things 
are united in one act and (ho separation of the 
act is a thing to bo ai^ued ? — They arc not 
always united. Why diould you not use your 
own discretion to disniute them ? 

Do you approve of that all through niarriago f 
— ^Yes, I tlunk it would be a good thing for 
• all the people. 

You do not grant that there is an ethical 
issue involved ? — I cannot see it. 

Dr. Bokd : I tliink we are clear about Mr. 
Cox’s position and the ctliical point of view, 
but there is the practical point, and I gather, 
Mr. Cox, you would advocate a fairly extensive 
propaganda of the use of the methods of 
birth control in the population. Well, now, 
that being so, have you any anxiety in your 
mind, in regard to the lower strata, how far 
it would be possible to get the least responsi- 
ble section of the population to practise what 
is regarded as a useful method ? — 1 think that 
is a very important point. The difficultj* is 
that there are some people so low down that 
you cannot get them to take any precaution for 
their own improvement, they are too degraded. 
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do you suggost-l — 1 think nil you can 
do is to have women doctors going round 
telling them. 

I mean the class above tho stcrilisablc-by- 
law class? — quite realise tho position, and I 
can only suggest that many women now arc 
doing a great deal of good work in tho poorer 
districts and they might extend their work. 

On tho question of tho incidence of abortion 
in this countrj’, what statistical ovidonco do 
you think there is of the relative amount 
of abortion among married and unmarried 
women? — do not know' of any statistics, 
but there is little doubt that abortion is very 
common among married women. 

And of course it would bo an argument 
In favour of birth control to reduce abortion ? 
—■Undoubtedly. 
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— If nature has blundered, wlij' bhould we not 
deal with tho matter? 

And there is no law of nature about it? — 
Do you really suggest as a practical proposi- 
tion, that after a child is onco conceived tho 
husband and wife should not have intercourse 
again until tho child has been bom and they 
want to beget another one ? 

Dn. CARNrOTE Seupson: Tho two things 
are united in one act and the separation of the 
act is a thing to be argued ? — They are not 
alwaj’s united, should you not use your 

own discretion to dtsunito them ? 

Doyounpprovcof that all through marriage? 
— ^Yes, I think it would be a good thing for 
all tho people. 

You do not grant that there is an ethical 
issue involved ? — cannot see it. 

Dr. Boitd : I think we are clear about Mr. 
Cox^s , position and tho ethical point of view, 
but there is tho practical point, and I gather, 
Mr. Cox, you would advocate a fairly extensive 
propaganda of the use of the methods of 
birth control in the population. Well, now, 
that being so, liavo you any anxiety in your 
mind, in regard to the lower strata, bow far 
it would be possible to get the least responsi- 
ble section of the population to practise what 
is regarded as a useful method ? — I think that 
is a very important point. The difficulty is 
that there are some people so low down that 
you cannot get them to take any precaution for 
their own improvement, they are too degraded. 
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mrnt do you suggest J— I tliink aU you can 

femng‘tL!;r 

I mean tho class above the sfcriUsablo-bv- 
law class !— I quite realise tho position, and I 
can only suggest that many women now are 
i pmg a great deal of good work in tho poorer 
districts and they might oirtend thoir worr 
. On tho question of tho inoidenoo of abortion 
in this eountiy, nhat statistical ovidonco do 
you think there is of tho relative aXint 
of abortion amonc married nnd , 

Avomen?-! do not knoTof Lv 
but there is littlo doubt that abo^bn I viS 
common among married women / ^ 

And of courso It would bn J 


WI 

Statejiext nv the Hok. BEBTIlA^•D Bussell, 
F.R.S., ON BEHALF OF THE WOBKEBS’ 
Bibth Control Grout 

1 COME before you on bcbtilf of Tlio Workers* 
Birtli^Confrol Group, a society u hose members 
belong to the Labour Party and affiUated 
organl^tion3. The Committee and most of 
the njcn\bere arc women, and the distinctiro 
aim of tuo Group is to present tlio subject 
from tbo point of view of the workmg mother. 
It is a littfc (liflicult for a man to do justice 
to this point of view, and I must beg your 
indulgence f )r my shortcomings. 

The immewato objective of tbo Group is to 
endeavour t< induce flio iCnistiy of H^ealth 
to allow the i ledical officers at Health Centres 
to give birtl ‘control information when they 
consider it desirable. At present they may 
not do so, ( ‘'en w’hen they consider that a 
woman’s sta o of health makes it important, 
or that a cli id is likely to be diseased. The 
further obje tive of the group is to make 
child-bearin i ' iw the wage-earning class, as it 
already is ^ong the well-to-do, a deliberate 
choice rat^^ than an accident or even (as 
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Ronictuncs) nn umlcsirctl cnlamit} Iho 
groutuh upon winch thc\ rcL nmj be clnssi- 
licd under four henda I Hcallli of children , 
II IIcMlii of niolhers. III llnppinc'j'i in 
mnrrmge, IV Iho importance of ronioMiig 
the prc<5cnt class di‘'criminntion in the matter 
of birth control 

Iho Jiopulation argument, usually put for- 
ward in this connection, is b} no menus 
rejected b\ the Group, but is not the one 
upon which Ihcit spccmll} reU Speahing 
for imsclf, I attach great importance to it 
The old checks to the growth of population 
— plague, pestilence, infant mortahtj — are 
happily dtininidung, and wo all hope that 
thc\ will dimmish much farther Correintno 
to this diminution m (he death rate, a diminu- 
tion in the birth rate scorns necessary if 
wo arc not to reach the point wlicro famine 
will again become operatise However, I do 
not propose to saj anj thing more on this 
aspect 

I Ilcallh of Cktldrcn — Tiicro can bo no 
doubt that largo families, m\olvmg over- 
crowding and undernourishment, lead to n 
larger death rate in oarlj \cars than is found 
where families arc smoll * Hus is not onlj 
duo to the fact that the enfeebled mother 
IS less hkel} to bear strong children, but often 
that fiho IS lc<»s able to take care of those she 
has This, of course is espccmll^ true in the 
poorest sections of tlio population Apart 

* Statutics on thia sobjcct W5uld bo ^ery valuable 
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from this general consideration, there is the 
fact that many children are bom syphilitic 
or imbecile. \^Tien it is known to the medical 
officer at a Health Centre that a woman has 
had a child suffering from venereal disease, 
and there is eveiy reason to think tliat, unless 
there is an intei^^al for treatment, the next 
child will he similarly' afflicted, it is difficult ' 
to understand how any humane person can 
say that the health authorities must" do 
nothing to prevent the birth of another 
unfortunate, doomed to a life of misery, with 
no alleviation except the probability of an 
early death ; 3’et that is the present attitude 
of the Health Jlinistry, no matter what 
Party may be in power. And it is surely not 
in the public interest to increase the supply 
of imbeciles unnecessarily. 

n. Health of Mothers, — ^This aspect is bound 
up vrith the health of the children, since it is 
obviously bad for children to have mothers 
whose health has been undermined by too 
frequent pregnancies. Most women — even 
veryjhealthy women — need a period of rest-" 
and recuperation after the strain of pregnancy 
and nursing. Among the well-to-do, this is 
recognised, and it is no longer common to 
£iid children occurring oftener than once in 
tw'O years. But mothers in the wage-earning 
classes, as a rule, do not know how to secure 
tlxis result. The death-rate of women in 
childbirth is 4 per 1000; the annual death- 
rate of miners tlirough accidents is 1*1 per 
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1000 It IS thus about four times as dangerous 
to bear n child ns to spend n 3 car ns a miner, 
3 ct mining is recognised as the most dangerous 
of )ncn*s trades 

One \or 3 graao consequence of the present 
Ignorance as to methods of birth control is 
the prevalence of abortion and of tinsuccc'isful 
attempts at abortion Exact statistics on 
this matter cannot be obtained, since people 
endeavour to preserve 6 ecrec 3 in order to 
escape the legal penalties But all doctors 
engaged m public health viork hold that an 
enormous number of coses which result in 
death or lujurv to the mother are due to 
attempts at abortion In industrial areas, 
this practice appears to be on the mcroase 
TIio report of Dr Janot Campbell on “ Maternal 
Mortality’ (published 1924) mentions abortion 
as one of the mam causes of death in childbirth 
and from puerperal fever, it is suggested that 
tins cause is responsible for somotlung like a 
third of such deaths in certain mdustrial 
toirag In all such cases, it would surely bo 
better that the unwanted children should 
never bo conceived 

The Workers’ Birth Control Group regard 
birth control as an essential part of the ante- 
natal care of mothers , ns such it should form 
part of the regular work of Welfare Centres 
They do not desire that marriages should be 
childless, and they profess no views as to 
what 18 the nght number of children per 
marriage But they consider that children 
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ought to come because tho}’ are desired, and 
nt such interv’ais as are hest for the health of 
the children and their mother. In every 
other department of life, it is agreed that 
scientific knowledge should bo diffused and 
utilised. Wo do not object to machine 
production or to mcdicino on the ground that 
they are contrary to nature. But in this one 
respect tliero is'nn attempt to w’ithhold know- 
ledge from those who desire it. In this matter 
wo have the support of “ Public Health,” the 
journal of the doctors who w’ork under the 
TVlinistry of Health. In an article in the issue 
of July 1924, this journal says, & apropos of 
birth control : 

“All efforts in the past to prevent the 
spread of scientific knowledge have failed 
ignominiously. ... No on© suggests, and no 
ono has over suggested, the publication of 
these details upon the house-tops, or the 
education of young people in matters in which 
they are not at all interested. On the other 
hand, every person should have free access to 
this knowledge, and it should not be obtainable 
by the wealthy and at the same time forbidden 
to the poor owing to tbeir lack of means. . . . 
With regard to birth control, it should be 
common knowledge that this is a physiological 
process easily controlled, and the methods 
of carrying out such control should be made 
available to every one interested, on applica- 
tion- It is impossible to believe that the 
perpetuation of ignorjmee upon these vital 
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subjects IS hkclj to be of anj benefit either to 
the morals or to the mental and physical 
development of the nation *’ 

In particular, it seems to the Group that 
Momen, ulio by receiving the %oto rccci\o the 
status of equal citizenship, are entitled to 
scientific information so vital to themselves 
III Happiness tii Marriage — Those who 
ha^o experience of the li\os of married work- 
ing ivomen are agreed that fear of pregnancy 
xerj often makes a woman dread intercourse, 
with the result that her relations with her 
husband become embittered The followuig 
instance, supphed hy a doctor from personal 
cvponcnco, maj servo as tj^pical 

Mrs r , aged 34 

Married at 17, has had 18 pregnancies 
with 11 live children Husband a liawker, 
often away from home, does not attempt 
to support his famil} Mother does this 
by hawking lace Three youngest children 
punj and backw ard, unable to walk have 
to bo taken out with mother on her rounds 
m T. perambulator 

Housmg accommodation I living , 2 
bedrooms father has single bed, and 2 
eldest bojs sleep on floor m 1st bedroom 
mother shares flock mattress without sheets 
or blankets with 0 youngest children (her 
last confinement being conducted under 
these conditions) the others sleep in living- 
room 
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Jlothcr and all children verj clean and 
A^ell-carcd for as far ns possible 
Refuses intercourse with her husband 
until he overpowers her has asked him to 
take other w omen During last pregnancies 
has done c\ crything she knew to procure an 
abortion Cannot go away from home for 
confinements because youngest children 
must bo looked after all the time 

This IS an extrerao case, but it is obnous 
that married hfe is much happier when the 
husband and wife can choose how manj 
children they will have, and at what intervals 
It cannot bo desimblo that women should 
hate their husbands, j et this is often the result 
of too frequent pregnancies 
I\^ TAe Present Class Distrimxnattmi — 
At present, married men and women who can 
afford to consult a private practitioner can 
and do find out whatever they wish to know 
about birth control But the poorer sections 
of the commumtj cannot obtain the knowledge 
in this way JJfor can the^ obtain it m hospitals, 
even when the hospital doctors have already 
informed them that another pregnancy wall 
probably prove fatal, the request for in- 
formation IS retusedf often with insults The 
only way in which the information can be 
made generally available to those working 
women who have good reason to ask for it is 
through the Health Centres This has the 
additional advantage that the w omen are 
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porboiinll} kno>\n nt tlicso centres, and there 
IS no reison to fc'ir tlic di'ssonunation of the 
kiioulcdgo for immoral purposes Private 
clinics, of V hicli tlicro arc three m London and 
one in the North, are good so far as thej go, 
but can only cope with a verj limited numb^cr 
of cases llio group is strongly of opmion, 
however, that separate dimes should bo no 
more than temporary expedients ponding 
action through the Matcrnitj Centres Litera- 
ture IS a very unsatisfactory method of deal 
ing awtli women who haao not had much 
education 

It 18 somotimcs said that, because a section 
of the population disapproves of birth control, 
tlve public autUonties must not gwo 
information to those who do not belong to 
this section Such an argument would make 
an end of all State activities Christian 
Scientists disapprove of medicine, Quakers 
disapprove of armaments, yot the State 
supports both mcdtcuio and armaments No 
one proposes to force information upon those 
who do not desire it, but they have no right 
to tyrannise over the men and women who 
do desire it, and who, in the opimon of the 
pubhc health authonties, ought to have it 
\Ye ask, for freedom for doctors in pubhc 
health centres in their dealings wath patients 
In no other matter would a doctor be for- 
bidden to gi\e mformation wluch he considers 
medically desirable 

The CjiAnaiAN I wall now ask you to 
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amplify or elaborate the memorandum in nn^ 
way you desire? — I do not. thmk there is 
nnjrtmng much more I wish to aaj, but I 
should like to ask the indulgence of the Com 
mittee when I point out the difficulty I am 
m in try mg to represent the working w Oman 
The organisation I represent to day is the 
Workers’ Birth Control Group, and is com- 
posed mainly of 'iVOTl^mg women It is quite 
a recent organisation, founded m the spnng, 
at the Women’s Labour Conference, but it is 
quite extraordmaiy how much the working 
women are taking it up I think it has been 
a surprise to all the organisers to find out how 
it has been taken up They do not look at the 
question from Che point of new of population, 
which IS natural to anyone interests in the 
economic question, and from that pomt of 
new I personally Lave been interested m it, 
especially smee I was m Chma, w-here one 
rather sees the result of over population 
Their point of view is much more the welfare 
of the family, happmess m mamed hfe, 
healthy children and mothers, actual practical 
things of that sort, with which they are 
brought into close contact and, as far as I can 
see, the great majority of mamed workmg 
women do feel that for the purpose of thmgs 
which all of us value such as the health of 
children and their welfare, and the health of 
mothers, it is extremely desirable that the 
mamed workmg woman should he able to 
obtain the information m cases where medical 
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wliich is urged of indiscriminate dissemination 
and its getting into Lands where it might do 
harm. There is, I thi|ilc, a xeiy great deal 
from every point of view when you go into 
the working-class family life to be said for 
the necessity of being able to limit the family 
,for the sake of morality, and for the sake of 
health, and for all kinds of reasons. For 
instance, you get great over-crowding. The 
woman's health undoubtedly suffers, and one 
knows in our own class it is no longer vei^' 
common for a woman to have a cliild a year. 
In former days it was different; but nowa- 
days it is not common. The working tv omen 
feel very much that it is impossible for them 
to care adequately for their children or even 
to continue to rear healthy children unless 
they have a proper period of recuperation. 
Now, of course, it is urged that it would 
ho better if that period were obtained by 
abstinence, but you have the situation that 
a w’oman is not in a position to ensure that 
for herself ; her husband verj’ often is not as 
^considerate as he should be, and to say that 
that is to be the only method is to say in 
effect it will not happen. That is -^^hy^the 
women have taken this matter up, because 
the married working woman is very much in 
the power of her husband at present, and 
whatever she might think, it is not open to 
her to have the tmng done how she likes. So 
it is a counsel of perfection which is not in her 
power, and it has in many cases the effect of 
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making a marriage unhappy when it need not 
he. The woman is in great dread of having 
more cliildren and gets a violent antipathy 
against her husband whioh is not necessary, 
and is very unfortunate altogether. I think 
those are the main things that are concerned 
in this matter primarily, and, first of all, the 
health of the children, because that requires 
healthy mothers, and mothers to look after 
them, and not too much over-crowding and 
things of that sort. Now, it seems that quite 
a large proportion of deaths in childbirth are 
due to unsuccessful attempts at abortion. 
That is a matter about which you cannot get 
escact statistics, but that view is borne out 
in the report of Dr. Janet Campbell on 
“ Maternal Mortality.” I have not got the 
report with me, but you will find passages 
quoted in the Memorandum on Birth Control 
which was sent to the Committee members, 
which shows what she says, and it appears 
to be, as far as I can make oUt, the general 
view, that deliberate abortion is a very 
common practice, and, of course, a practice 
caused by the fact that people do not know 
of any other method of controlling births. 
That practice is extremely undesirable, and it 
is one of the arguments for allowing this 
knowledge to be ^sseminated that it would 
diminish that practice. I should like to say 
that it is a very dangerous thing, and has 
been shown to be dangerous in practice, to 
put an embargo upon knowledge, to say of 
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any knowledge that this knowledge is bad. 
It is the sort of thing which has alwaj’S proved 
bad in the past and I think it will in this 
matter. It has practically never succeeded, 
but it has done a lot of harm. That view is 
borne out by the good work of the Health 
Centres in disseminating other kinds of 
scientific information. I think it is a vei^’ 
strong thing to say : Here is knowledge which 
is not to be allowed to be given to those 
whom it most concerns. It seems to me to 
be one of the main points in the matter- Of 
course, some people consider that the whole 
thing is immoral — well, as to that I should 
say that dtfierent sections of the community 
consider various things immoral, and if there 
is a divergence of opinion as to what is immoral 
you have no right to say that one section shall 
legislate for the other. "Where you have a 
very large section of the population taking 
one view and another section taking another, 
you have a case where each section must have 
its rights. Youcannot protect small minorities 
if you are to cany on Governments and where 
you get all sorts of opinions. 

Bb. CABNEcrB SxMPsoK : Take the thing, 
homo-sexuality. That is criminal -in .this 
country ; do you think it should be penalised ? 

— That is a question which depends how pubh'c 
opinion is on the matter. I should have said 
that in ancient Greece, it would be un'm’se to 
penalise it because public opinion irould not 
have supported you, but in this country it does. 
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anxiety in .regard to tMs nation or any other 
nation or community being in a position to 
control the movement and at the right stage 
preventing it passing over into not having 
enough children ? What faith has he in the 
future in regard to that? — ^I have faith in 
human instinct as to that. My impression of 
people is that most people like to have a 
certain number of chddren, but not a vast 
number, and the few who feel otherwise would 
soon be eliminated and you would not have a 
population of that sort. 

It would be, then, that you would rely on 
that, and not on legislation to prevent it 
going any further? — You cannot legislate to 
compel people to have children. 

Can you tell us, Mr. Russell, what is the 
relation in regard to numbers of attempts at 
abortion amongst unmarried women as com- 
pared with married women? — I am afraid I 
cannot. 

But that is of material value ? — ^That is not 
a subject in which I am in any way an expert. 

I should like to say that the Committee of 
this Organisation consists of married women 
who have children, and they are not in any 
way out to say it is a good thing not to have 
children ; that is not their line. 

Tttr r hTAi-RMAv : Does Mr. Russell know 
\vhether the women whom he represents look 
at the matter from the ethical point of view ? 

— Tes, they would say that the ethical point 
of view is at the bottom of the ^iliolo thing. 
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and the primary dutj of the parents is to give 
their children a good chance m the world, and 
the proper parental care of children is quite 
impossible unless combined with birth control 
They are strongly imbued with e-^treme 
ethical fervour 

You say, Hr Russell, that, given decent 
economic conditions for our population, the 
ideal method u ould be self-restraint, but you 
emphasise the difficultj of inducing the hus- 
bands to o^erci^ie a reasonable unselfishness 
towards their n i\ es, and as that appears to bo 
impossible, there is nothing but to fall back on 
bii^ control ? Though from the ideal ethical 
point of vien , self control on the part of both 
parents would be the best means of dealmg 
with the situation, we all feel that the 
economic conditions are so shocking m many 
regions of the population that the tendency 
to fall back on mechamcal methods is irre- 
sistible Would you still maintain that the 
ideal would be a proper self-control on the 
part of both partners m marriage’ — ^That I 
think is a difficult question I was not pre 
pared to say definitely that I thought that was 
the ideal I ■uas saymg, assummg that that 
was the ideal, the argument was ns it stood 
I kno\v the question is a difficult one, and I 
can see arguments both ways as to what 
would be the ideal 

Db Gillie I am not quite clear whether 
this Birth Control Committee would be satis- 
fied if perrms^^ion was given to the chiucal 
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oflScers to give the infonnation when asked ? 
As far as I understand their contention, they 
want it to be given when asked, and when 
there is a special reason, such as children 
being bom with venereal disease; they want 
the information primarily in exceptional cases 
of that sort, or where a woman is almost 
certain to ^e from another confinement. 
You find cases irhere a woman goes to a 
hospital for confinement, and they tell her 
that if she has another child, she will die, 
and she says : “ How am I to prevent it ? ” 
and they say ; “ I can’t inform you.” 

The CnAiBiuic : Is that the attitude of the 
hospitals ? — Yes. 

Sm Aethue NEWsnoLiEE : I should like to 
know whether such an answer os was given in 
this particular case would ordinarily be given 
in regard to a woman — if she had another 
baby and she would probably die, would the 
doctor say that that was none of bis business f 
Is that a likely answer in the hospital. Dr. 
Bond? 

De. Bond : I do not know ; that wants very 
carefuUj’^ answering. It rests so much with 
what are the personal attitudes of the different 
medical officers to this problem. The 
opinion has been so largely prejudiced, and 
while I think that the majority of medical 
women would wish to give such advice to 
save life and promote welfare, views are 
getting warped in regard to this question, 
and they refrain because it might be thought 
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they would side with one party or the 
other. 

Sm Abthtjb Newsholme : I cannot under- 
stand any doctor refraining from giving 
advice necessary to save hfe even if that meant 
giving advice on artificial prevention ? — I am 
not talking about private practitioners, but I 
know that is the normal practice. 

Dr. Bond ; It would become a question 
for the superior officer, who was the house 
physician, and not the junior man nho might 
not know. 

Sir Aetetur NEWSHOLsre : The Maternity 
Centres are official, and there are voluntary 
hospitals which are not official ? — ^I am talking 
about voluntary hospitals. I have known 
coses where a woman, havmg been told, has 
asked for advice and the reply has been: 
“ We are not a brotheL” 

Mrs. Clay : But would such cases be left 
m the hands of a rather young or rather 
modest and retirmg house surgeon ? Would 
it not he referred to the speciahst at that 
hospital ? Is not he a free man ? — ^That is not 
the view taken 

Dr Gillee : It luis been suggested that 
there is a large number of cases of working 
women who have been told that if they have 
another child they will die, and have been 
refused information m the hospital I suggest 
that a large number of those women are no* 
so poverty-stricken that they cannot afford 
the 6s for a local practitioner? — They can 
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afford the Ss., I suppose, but they are un- 
educated, and having been told at the hospital 
that no information can be given they imagine 
that no information can be given. 

. The ' Chaiemak ; Hoes not Jlr. Bussell 
think that the necessary information is so 
widely disseminated now that the woman 
would not have far to go among her neigh- 
bours to get it ? — ^That is often said, but in 
fact is not true. One knows from experience 
that it is a fact that an immense number 
of working women are at a loss to get the 
right information. 

Db. Carnegie Simpson:, Is that not the 
worst way of getting information? — ^More 
than hah the working women still believe that 
there is no method except abortion. It is 
said that this information is widespread, but 
that is not true. 

Sm James SIabchant: A medical officer 
told me that if we tell the women how not to 
have children, they will tell all their neigh- 
bours how not to have children ? — ^Yes, you 
can see the point of view of the hospital. 

Mbs. Cadbdby ; That is one of tlie diffi- 
culties in connection with the clinics, and the 
general feeling is that it would give the clinics 
a bad name ? — It would not if it was deliber- 
ately sanctioned by the Ministi^^ of Health. ' 

Sm Arthub New’sholme: Would you 
limit it in the clinics to W'omen who ask for 
the information, and secondly to women con- 
cerning whom the doctors in charge thought 
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it advisable to give the information ? — 
cannot speak for other people, but certainly 
in the .first instance that -would be the idea 
Db Carnegie Sisipson "Why these 
limits’ — ^Partly because of pubhc opimon, 
and one does not -want to go suddenly on with 
anythmg I am not a behever m being 
rushed about anythmg 

Rev Canon Simpson ^This is all very 
mterestmg, but I do not imagine we are 
going to offer any suggestion to the nation 
With regard to the duties of medical officers 
The Chairman I thmk it mdirectly 
bears on it, because, after all, it is the moral 
question wluch is at the bottom of the whole 
thing All this procedure in the hospitals is 
based on the fear of the moral opinion of 
supporters and others I do not think we can 
divide our investigation into departments, as 
it comes to the same thmg at the bottom 
Rev Canon Simpson With regard to the 
embargo on knowledge, I thmk that this 
represents the situation I have a case on 
which I have mtimate knowledge of the man 
and woman of the clerk class Mamed five 
years, they have got one child, and there 
have been two irascamages This is what 
happened the wife went to a doctor and 
said to him after her second nuscarnage had 
occurred within six months of the first one 
“Ought he to refram?” “No,” said the 
doctor, “ that would be unfair to vour 
husband,” and he then proceeded to give 
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’ instructions as regards contraception. They 
used this method and the woman is now in 
the family way again. My point is that it 
was the moral teaching of the doctor ? — That 
was the private practitioner whom they con- 
sulted in a private way, and you say they were 
of the clerk class, a cut above the working 
woman, and the point is that there is at present 
a class discrimination and the man who can 
afford to pay the private doctor gets informa- 
tion, whereas the poor man cannot. Are you 
prepared to forbid doctors giving this in- 
formation to private patients ? 

The point is that you cannot do it ? — Then 
you cannot get justice. I want to put the 
poor man on the same level as the rich man. 

Bb. Gibbs : hlight I refer to the last para- 
graph in your ‘prlcis f I understand what 
the Group looked forward ^to was what the 
memorandum has been asserting, that ’the 
knowledge, so far as it is given, should be 
available at Maternity Centres all over the 
country 2 — That is the idea. 

I suppose the cases we have been discuss- 
ing are really exceptional cases? — Certainly. 
They are fairly common, hut, statistically, 
they are exceptional. In the majority of 
cases where information has been given it has 
not been given to secure immunity, hut it has 
been given to secure a smaller number of 
children. Generally, you want an interval 
so that there should not be more than one 
child in two years. 
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Would llr Russell suggest that the members 
of this Birth Control Group feel, as a matter 
of fact, that the question of abstmence on the 
part of the husband is a particularly difScult 
one ’ — They certainly feel that it is not gomg 
to happen 

Even if you do appeal to abstmence in 
other classes ■with some amount of success, you 
cannot do it here ’ — ^Take it where a woman 
has been, infected by her husband, that is not 
the sort of husband who would study the 
question 

Sir Arthur Newsholmb As regards a 
child a year, is that not the assumption that 
appears to underhe your statement that there 
wiU be somethmg approximately like a child 
a year if we do not do something ? Is not 
that erroneous 1 As a matter of fact, in this 
coimtry, the average number of children bom 
at child-beanng age is not more than one 
m three years In Scotland the average 
number of babies among "wives from fifteen to 
twenty jears was ono m two years, twenty 
to tn enty-five years, 42 per cent , twenty-five 
to thirty jears, 36 per cent , thirty to thirty- 
four years, 30 per cent and, after that, much 
less frequently So that even if no pre- 
ventive methods were adopted, the fertditj 
13 not so high as your statements show ? — 
I do not mean to suggest that everybody 
or even the a\erago person has a child a 
year, but you uould infer that it must be 
quite common You would infer from these 
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figures that it must be common to hare a chile 
n year. 

Tlicn tlierc arc tJic special cases to be con* 
sidcred and not the averngo cases 1 — ^Tliat is 
wliy uo tiunk that tJio Health Centres are a 
good medium, becauso tlirough them the 
woman is known. 

On the whole, the excessive death rate is a 
tiling to bo improved b3* better medical 
attendance rather than by* reducing the 
number of confincracnls ? — ^I should have 
■ thought it was fairly’ obvious that a woman 
w'ho has frequent confinements is more likely 
to suffer from them than a woman who has 
thorn more spaced out. 

With regard to the abortion question, those 
eases are exceptional. You would not suggest 
that onc'thira of the deaths arc due generally 
to abortion ? — I know nothing about the 
subject; y’ou arc taking me out of my depth. 

Is there not some confusion between abor- 
tion and abortion artificially produced, which 
need not be the same thing ? There may' be 
abortion caused by disease? — I mean by’ 
artificial means. 

Then I suggest that your figures are 
exaggerated 7 — Surely' that is generally cafied 
miscarriage ? 

Abortion is generally an early miscarriage, 
and miscarriage is a prematurehirth occurring 
from the seventh month to the ninth month ? 

— am sure you would almiys find artificially 
induced ones. 
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Sir Jajies MAECimrr : Is it not a grave 
evil to spread this general Itnowledge of birth 
control and prohibit the Health Centres from 
dealing with it ? — It is a matter of balancing 
things. In the first place I do not see 
how information given individually in these 
centres to individual people is going to spread 
it broadcast, and even if it did, I do not think 
it would do much harm; I am not really 
concerned to judge whether it would do harm, 
but it is generally thought that it should not 
bo spread among unmarried people. The 
whole question of the spreading of this 
knowledge to all and sundry is entirely 
different to the spread to married people who 
have sound reasons. This seems to bo a 
method by wliich the danger, if existing, can 
he obviated. 

Bishop Gore the other day said it was a 
breach of natural 'law and therefore a sin: 
Would you take up that position? — ^All 
medicine is a breach of natural law. 

What would he your fundamental objection 
to birth control? — have.no fundamental 
objection. 

Db. Carnegie Simpson ; What is your 
objection to spreading it? — ^There is a strong 
opinion against doing so. 

If the thing is properly done and scienti- 
fically done, you are putting an embargo on 
knowledge ? — ^No one wants to thrust Imow- 
ledgo on children. 

Sir James Marchant : Would you object 
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to the circwlation o( Dr. Marie StopeVs book ? 
— Xo, I do not object to that. 

You trould object to tJn's information being 
put in n Birnplo way and generally circulated ? 
— It ehould not be'circulatcd to tho*^ who arc 
not adults. 

Sir ARTHim XEWsnouin : How would you 
stop that T — ^\Vo propose a diflcrent circulation 
tlian by literature. We do not think circulat- 
ing by literature is the best way. The well- 
to-do people can choose their doctor, and if 
one would not give them the information 
thc3* require, then thc^' can go to another. 
If j’ou want to know it/^'ou can find it out. 

Sm James MARcirA>'T: So far as the 
Workers’ Group is concerned, you only ask 
that it should be circulated at Welfare 
Centres in special cases b\' tbc medical man? 
— ^Ycs. Thej* wish also that ho should also 
bo free to give it to those who ask. 

^Irs. CADRtTRY : It IS the special cases that 
have brought in this report, and ask for it. 
Thoj*^ do not ask for it along ordinary lines ?— 
That is so. 

Mrs. Clay : What is at tho back of a com- 
pan3’ of clever working women such as would 
constitute the committee of 3'our Firth 
Control Group ? Thc3' ask for this informa- 
tion to bo given in clinics and perhaps at 
hospitals. Is it that they want a nttle of the 
stigma attaching to the whole thing removed ? 

— ^They do not feel there is any stigma. I 
have never come across anybody in tho 
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working classes except Roman Catholics who 
did think there was stigma attaching to it. 

Sir James Mahciiakt : Your argument is 
that they can bring up two or three children 
better than they can six? — I think they can 
bring up six spread over the time. You sec, 
if they are going to have six, they want them 
spaced out. 

Sir Arthur Newsholsie : Then the effect 
would be that, fifty years hence, we should 
be like France, with a stationary population ? 
— ^Their population, or, I should say, their 
birth rate, is quite as high as ours. The 
trouble in France is the high death rate. 
They are inferior to us in hygiene. 

In other words, we are more successful than 
France is, and getting much nearer to a station- 
ary population because the death rate cannot 
go on decreasing in England beyond a certain 
point. But the birth rate can go domi to 
absolutely nil? — take the view that that is 
not human nature. There are a great many 
people who like to have a number of children, 
and if they are free to choose, they would have 
as many as was necessary. 

That would still be consistent ndth a 
stationary population in this country, and the 
question I was wanting to ask was whether 
Mr. Russell would regard complacently the 
population of this country remaining at 
41 millions 7 — ^Yes, I tUnk it would bo a good 
thing. I think a stationary population in the 
world would be a good thing. 
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Would you Bay tho same with Australia? — 
Australia is a place where there is still room 
for emigration 

Supposing Australia goes on rcstraimng her 
birth rate ns alio is doing now, what is to 
prc^cllt the Japanese coming in in the next 
twentj jeara, owing to birth control? — ^Thc 
Japanese lla^o start^ birth eontrol 

Well, Chinn? — I never met an educated 
Chinnmnn who was not keen on birth control 
and nnxious to got it well knowm 

Sm Jasies 'MuicirAkT Tho desire not to 
have children is among tho better classes ? — 
Yes, and among tho women who want to do 
better work and pubbe work 

Note on the Question of Abortion and Arti 
ficial Abortion, p 140 of the Evidence 

Tho contention in the “Slcmorandum on 
Birth Control ’’ submitted to the Jhmstcr of 
Health, Maj 9, 1924, was that Dr Campbell’s 
“ Report on Maternal Mortabtj ” suggests 
that cases of death from puerperal sepsis are 
^ erj frequently traceable to artificial abortion , 
and, further, that there is probably some 
relation between the high and increasing 
maternal death rate in crowded mdustnal 
areas and the practice of artificial abortion 
Coses scheduled b^ doctors simply as mis- 
carriage are admitted by them, over and over 
again, to bo almost certamly artificially 
caused, but for reasons of humamty they do 
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not niako that assertion publicly m particular 
cases 

On pp 33 and 34 of Dr CampbelTs report 
she IS quite certainly dealing uith the effects 
of artificial ahortion She uses abortion hero 
(p 33) to mean artificial abortion, and mis- 
carnage for other accidents The essential 
part of this paragraph is quoted in the 
Memorandum “ Wiere the induction of arti- 
ficial abortion is commonly attempted, there 
uill be an increased risk of puerperal sepsis, 
and consequent danger of death either from 
infection directly due to the means employed, 
or foUoiving an incomplete abortion In- 
fection following abortion is comparatively 
seldom regarded or notified as puerperal 
sepsis, and its incidence is, therefore, likely 
to be under estimated ” Dr Campbell (p 
37, par 2) does not suggest that industrial 
employment is necessarily harmful to mater 
mty, on the contrary, she thinks heavy 
housework for a large family more severe 
P 38 “ The more children a woman has the 
heavier will her household tasks become, 
the greater the stram upon health and 
strength, and the less her chance of passmg 
through pregnancy without ill results Heavy 
domestic work, including especially the house- 
hold washing, is often far more fatigumg and 
Uable to cause injuiy than an industnal 
occupation ” 

In two places Dr Campbell directly suggests 
artificial abortion ns a cause of the high death 
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rate in tho induBiriAl (especially textile) 
areas. 

P. 37. “ It Ima been alleged that artificial 
abortion floiirishoa where largo numbers of 
married women aro cmploj’cd in mills or 
factories. . . 

Pp. 91-92. “ Tlio double strain of house- 
work and outside employment, however, may 
impose too heav}’ a burden upon the mother, 
and there is reason to suppose that the temp- 
tation to procure artificial abortion, witii 
consequent danger of sepsis, ma^' be increased 
by a desire to retain employment.” 

Tho facts about maternal mortality in 
industrial areas arc sufficiently serious to 
demand Investigation and consideration by 
your committee. Tim following are maternal 
deaths per thousand births 


IWifas {trooIlnJoitry) . 1911—1014 623 1016-1925 7S2 

tWeportioIthoSLt) n.incnUinu»boTiioamDsp*tii&ddrQ^ ) 
Blackpool, . . . 1911—1914 6 58 1919—1925 7 55 

( 1 1 out of 35 dcatba doe to a bortJon ) 

Rochdale {coUonl . 1011—1914 7-21 1019—1922 7-05 

BurT{cotton) . . 1011—1914 049 1919—1922 0 43 

Do«-»bu:y (UrtiJe) . . 1911—1014 8 44 1 919—1922 0 34 

Barnsley ... . 1011—1014 6 81 1919-1022 6 15 

(Drug taking reiy preralent.) 


Bradford (p. 34) ; 25 out of 61 deaths follow ed 
abortions, and out of 37 deaths from other 
causes at least 12 were associated with mis- 
carriage or abortion. 

Bertbaitd RusselI.. 



VIII 

By The Lord Bishop of Guildford 

I The question of conception control raises 
the preliminary issue of the use of marriage, 
for Tvhat purpose it was ordamed 

(i) Is intercourse allowable when neither 
husband nor wife feels the desire for children 
or the impulse to beget thorn ? 

Dr Burge m his evidence before the Burth 
Bate Commission, 1913, gives an uncom- 
promismg “ No ” to this question I cannot 
agree, because (o) Practical consequences — 
this would limit marital relations to five or 
six occasions only durmg the entire course 
of mamed life (6) To limit mairiago re- 
lations to the smgle aim of begetting children 
IS to use men and women for racial purposes 
only and to convert the home into a stud 
(c) This view seems to imply that there is 
somethmg impure m the sexual relation and 
that the only thmg that redeems it is the 
procreation of children 
Both m the Anghcan and Roman Cliurch 
Marriage Services the procreation of children 
13 placed first among the objects of marriage 
But m both room is also found for “ mutual 
help and comfort ” Tliere is no Divine 

147 
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wan-ant for placing it fJrsf. It imisfc bo 
there, of course, to “ moraliso ” tho lovo of 
Imshand and 'wifo and to link their lives with 
the great chain of purpose wlicrcby “ tho 
•whole creation moves,** and to give them 
their place and responsibility in a larger 
life. But wo may venture to doubt whether 
the thought of children or tho desire for 
parenthood is* normally tho .power which 
draws two licarts together. i 

(ii) Is it right to detach intercourse alto- 
gether from its natural sequel and prevent 
conception by mechanical contrivance? 

It is difficult to point to any direct con- 
demnation in Scripture or in the Rules of 
tho Cliurch. But it apj^ars to bo contrary 
to tho spirit of tho^ Qiristian Faith and to 
man’s true welfare,’ and in regard to the 
Cliristian conscience generally there seems to 
bo an instinctive feeling against it. , 
Present-day difficulties and the defects of 
our social system — for which all. are re- 
sponsible — ^liavo made the question prominent. 

It is ■urged that frequent cliild-bearing is 
harmful to the ivife and ages her prematurely; 
the poor cannot feed large families ; those of 
a rather higher social class cannot educate 
them; those still higher in the speial scale 
cannot give them comforts they enjoyed 
themselves. Again, the health and moral 
character of husband and wife may render 
child-bearing dangerous to the “wife — or the 
child may be defective or diseased. As 
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things are at present, the least fit m the 
matter of parenthood are tlie most prohfic 

n But conception control would not 
eliminate the fundamental causes of these 
and kindred evils but would rather tend to 
perpetuate them by — 

(а) Removing certam pressing mconvem- 
ences, thus fostermg a spirit of acquiescence 
and postponmg the hope of a -wise over- 
haulmg of our social system (housmg, educa- 
tion, wages, alcohol, venereal disease— if these 
wore attended to we should hear less about 
conception control) 

(б) Intensifjnng the spirit which is re- 
sponsible for these evils, t e the spirit of 
self-indulgence and materialism at work both 
in the u ell to-do and m the poor , m the 
uell io do, for it is among them that the 
practice chiefly prevails A leaflet issued by 
the Malthusian League claims that “ prac- 
tically all the married people of the richer 
classes now use preventive methods ” It is 
among the best able, financially and physic- 
ally, to support children that artificial ste^ity 
IS most frequently found (cf the number of 
only sons of well-to do parents who fell in 
the war) And among the poor, or so called 
“ poor,” in homes where extravagance in 
dnnk, food, dress, amusements, etc , is 
comparatively common 

Besides, wo arc trustees of posterity, and 
the conditions of true progress (as Benjamin 
Kidd pomta out) consist m the subordmation 
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of tlio present and the indmdual to the 
Euturo and the Universal Short-sighted con- 
centration on present c\ils, Msiblo and pal- 
pable, together Mifh tho present obsession 
wth 6CV, blinds many people to the unseen 
and fundamental issues of hfo and to tho 
mischief lurlang m specious promises of 
immediate relief In regard to a matter of 
this kind, it is impossible to avoid general 
isations, but ve can tiy to base them on our 
oxpcncnco of human nature 

in Concerning the individual Concep- 
tion control seems to me hkc]> to produce one 
or other of two apparently opposite effects, 
each disastrous It inli cither (i) Tost-ora 
spint of calculating sensuahty The use of 
contraceptives implies tho dehberate isola- 
tion of one clement m mamage from the 
rest Of necessity, it concentrates attention 
on tho phjsical act and m a certain sense 
may be said to dcstroj the sacramental 
character of mamed love — attention comes 
to bo fixed increasingly on physical gratifica- 
tion as an end in itself, and tho whole basis 
of mamage is thus matenahsed. It is im- 
possible to adopt such practices without a 
coarsenmg of sensibihty I behove that any 
pure minded girl uncomipted by soplustry 
shrinks from those methods with an mstmc 
tive repugnance Henry Russell Andrews, 
semor obstetnc phjsician to the liondon 
Hospital (quoted 1^ Br flfarj Scharheb, 

“ Straight Talks to Women,” p 144), writes 
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that his long experience has shown him that 
“ precautions are extremely distasteful to a 
young wife, and although she may not speak 
BO plainly to her husband she may tell her 
doctor that m her case mamage is simply 
legahsed prostitution ” We cannot afford to 
lose nowadays what has been called “ the 
protective value of shame ” Tliese finer 
elements in our nature are of mfimte worth 
and mfimte dehcacy. The effect on a wife 
may be even more mjunous than repeated 
child-bearmg — the one harms the bodily -vjell- 
being, the other in}uie9 the soul 

Or (u) It may produce an opposite effect 
— ^the destruction of self-control For it re- 
moves the last bulwark, though only a 
prudential one, agamst man’s natural pas- 
sions It can hardly be doubted that with 
the disappearance of all likelihood of con- 
ception the sensual nature will be in grave 
danger of undue stimulation The crying 
need of to-day is, not birth control, but 
self-control .^d birth control is so per- 
nicious because it unpbes that self-control 
in mamage is unnecessary and impossible 
And yet we expect continence from unmarried 
men and women It may be hard, but wo 
expect it of them Why not the mamed, 
then, when occasion demands ’ It is true 
that their close association, perhaps their 
youth, the fact that the liabit of intercourse 
has been formed in their case and without 
sm, renders abstmenco more difficult. But 
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marriage is n sacrament, and I believe, irbcn 
rightly received, carries \rith it the grace 
required for all its incidents — for abstinence 
as well as for use. To acknowledge the 
impossibility of self-control in marriage is 
an acquiescence in defeat which must needs 
act disastrousl3» on the unmarried.' Already’ 
the use of contraceptives among j'oung men 
and girls, clerks and shop assistants and 
others, is alarmingly on the increase. It is 
of little use for married people' to preach 
continence to the unmarried until they have 
set their own house in order. It is the same 
instinct that seeks gratification both in and 
outside the married state. You cannot con- 
sider it separately* or assume that marriage 
merely gives a licence for that which was sin 
without it. 

IV. In regard to the evil of excessive child- 
bearing, which is Enid chiefly to exist among 
the ** working classes,” the true remedy dies 
in teaching men of all sorts greater reverence 
for women — ^there iis too little insistence on 
the duty and necessity of self-control in 
married life. Girls arc told about the use of 
contraceptives by their married girl friends 
and young men. hear about it from various 
quarters. 

V. In medical circles opinion seems to be 
divided on the subject of contraceptives." 
But several eminent medical men are strongly 
opposed to their use and comparatively few 
advocate them with any entliusiasm- Those 
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who allow their use appear to regard them 
as a regrettable necessity There is con- 
siderable support for the view that control 
of conception produces stenhty m many cases 
and prevents tlie birth of children when 
desired 

With regard to racial eugemcs, are we 
not in danger of self deception, claiming to 
Imow what really remains unknown, perhaps 
mvading spheres winch God has purposely 
left m darkness ? Perhaps, if the family 
history of the men and women who have 
done most for England or the world were 
examined, it would be found m many cases 
that he or she was the fourth or fifth child of 
the familj' ^ 

On these grounds I 'hold that the 
case for conception control has not been 
proved and that the Cliurch must do all m 
her power to discountenance the practice 
But I cannot condemn absolutely I am 
obhged to admit that there are cases which 
‘have come to my knowledge m which I 
should regard it as the lesser of two evils 
It IS sometimes asked, “ Is the thing TPxong 
per se ? ” To this I should reply that it is 
very hard to say of any act that it is wrong 
per se apart from evammation of motives, 
e g , killing, l 3 nng, theft m some cases are 
held to be justifiable Adultery alone appears 
to be a sin per se, and the lils.e may be said 
of morbid vices 1 do not feel that I could 
ever say that birth control per se was a sin. 
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and I thinl: few could bo found fo say so in 
certain eases I could mention. I seP much 
in life to suggest, and nothing in the Gospels 
to forbid the idea that there are gradations 
between right and -wrong. (Ilie action of 
Nicodemus was not tho lughest, but it was 
not condemned.) Wo aro bound, IiP'^'orcr, 
to Beck tho lughest, and in any adWee I h^d 
to giro I should urge that abstinence with 
its great sclf-discipIinc, wJicn it is based on 
rehgious con-\nction shared by both partners, 
is tho highest course to follow. 

iRIy -views are cliiefly gathered from tho 
cs^ericnco I had as Sccrctao' of tho Co^ 
mitteo at tho last Lambeth Conference, which 
dealt -with these problems, from much cor- 
rospondcncc which I received on the sphject, 
a-nd from frequent talks -which I hav® had 
subsequently with priests -whose counsel in 
this matter has been sought. 

The CoAiRStAy : We have read your precis, 
and now we should like to hear any particular 
information j'ou have on any special points ? 
— regard to tho first paragraph, I was not 
awaro how far Pr. Barge’s -view had formed 
a matter of discussion. I take it his view 
is not at all -widely shored, that practically 
intercourse must be confined only to those 
occasions when there is a deliberate desire 
or impulse to beget children ? Tlie second 
point is : “ Is it right to detach intercOnrs© 
altogether from its natural sequel and to 
prevent conception by mechanical contnv- 
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ance ? ” It scorns to me that the Chnstian 
conscience emphatically rebels agamst the 
practice I feel that vre must recogmse that 
it IS an artificial state of thmgs that has 
produced the problem and, further, the prac- 
tice seems to me, apart from the moral 
question, to be anti-social m its effects I 
mean by anti social character that it is the 
product of artificial circumstances and that 
the real remedy hes m addressing ourselves 
to the conditions of housmg, etc , and to the 
evils "which ho at the root of it 

IMbs Cadbuey Would you also say that 
some of those evils have been caused by the 
unrestncted size of faroihes m the slum 
districts ’ — ^It is more true, I think, to regard 
those as the cause than the effect The use 
of contraceptives seems to imply the dehberato 
isolation of one of the objects of marriage 

Dr Carnegie Sdipson Does nature admit 
a great number of cases of sexual mtercourse, 
far more than for procreation ’ — I should 
agree with that, but I should also be reluctant 
to isolate one object completely from the 
others 

The Chairman Assummg that isolation 
in the case of right nunded marned people is 
allowable, then the question is, What methods 
are allowable m order to secure it? Is it 
reasonable to say that mechamcal methods 
are in a fundamental sense unnatural, and 
therefore wrong or is it not so much the 
difference of kind as degree ’ Are we, lookmg 
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at the matter from the purely ethical and 
moral point of view, justi£ed in saying that 
the married act may, on occasion, be separ- 
» ated from the procreation of children? — 
Apart from the question of procreation, it is 
damaging to the higher uses of marriage and 
emphasises the lower use of it. It is for the 
sake of the physical gratification only that 
recourse is had to mechanical contrivances. 

I think there is an instinctive shrinking from 
the practice in the case of a great many 
people, 

SiE James Mabcuant : Do you think 
there is something repugnant? — ^Yes, I think 
it is a moral repugnance. 

Rev. CA 2 fO^' SnirsoN : Can you refer that 
instinctive shrinidng to any rational effect 
or any fundamental religious belief or con- 
scientious scruple? — can only account for 
it by the “ inner light.” 

You think perhaps 90 per cent, of the 
women would feel that ? — I could not general- 
ise to that extent, but I am certain the 
feeling exists. 

Mrs. Cadbury : The point is, can you 
definitely say it is a sin if j’ou find that 
the general atmosph^e of that family life is 
good and religious? — ^It is hardly possible 
to condemn any action as wrong without 
examining the motive. I can recall cases of 
people who have used it and have come to 
regard it aftenvards with horror. 

Sir Arthur Newsholsie : ^Vhat do you 
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say when they ask you if it is wTong ? — -I tell 
them what 1 thiulc is tho Church’s line and 
what is tho higher line to practise. 

In tho event of young married people not 
being able for some reason or other to support 
children, what would you advise them to do ? 
“Abstinence is the only course I could 
recommend. 

Dr. Carnegie Sdupson : You put two 
people together in the same bed, and every 
night you do this, and you say that grace 
wUl enable them to abstain. Is this the 
part of grace? — think it does happen in 
more cases than we know. 

Sir Artecgr Newsholme: Are we to 
assume that families are to be allowed to 
increase according to nature? — ^I think wo 
must teach greater self-control. 

Supposing you wore told that self-control, 
unless carried to a great extreme, would mean 
more children instead of less ? — I should 
question this. 

Supposing that the wife was willing to 
abstain and the husband was not, and there 
were medical reasons why they should have 
no children, would you then suggest to a 
doctor that he should give advice in regard 
to contraceptives? — In an extreme case of 
that kind, I should say the individual should 
be guided by the opinion of experts. There 
are cases in which it is the lesser evil of the 
two, but those are abnormal cases. 

Take the case of a young man engaged to 
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a girl and knowing the financial difEculties, 
they cannot marry for two or three years 
unless it 18 secured that they cannot have 
any children Tlic alternative to this is for 
him to go with a prostitute Do you thmk 
that that mamage should take place’ — I 
think not, but I could not admit that the 
only alternative is prostitution There are 
people who are called upon to make even 
greater sacrifices than tins 

Would you approve of delayed parenthood, 
the use of contraceptive means ’ — I should 
feel that the total balance was m favour of 
their not marrying in this case We must 
remedy these circumstances, and m the long 
run I believe the Church’s is the wiser 

Wliere is the teaching of the Church given 
m regard to bu^h control ’ — There is, I 
thmk, a general consensus of opinion against 
it as contrary to the spint of Chrotian 
teaching, though it is not possible to point to 
any defimte rule 

Dn. Bond I should Lke to know the 
Bishop’s feelmg about the desirability or the 
wisdom of the Church, as a Church, issuing 
any pronouncement in regard to this ques- 
tion of birth control m general I take it 
there are cases in which you would reseiwe 
judgment, but is it not true that all these 
cases, among the masses of people, as well as 
among the abnormals, ought in every case to 
be judged on their ments , or does the Bishop 
tlimk It would be a good thing for the Churcli 
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to issue at this stage a pronouncement on the 
desirability of this practice of birth control? 
— I feel myself it is not a public statement 
that is required from the Church at the 
present moment. It is perfectly clear what 
the Cliurch has been teaching all along, and 
really there is no reason to be ashamed of it. 
I think there should be private counsel rather 
than a public statement. There are people 
who are in great distress about tl\is question, 
and I am not prepared to say that I would 
not welcome a statement of the general 
principles involved if it could be an agreed 
statement. 

Sm J^tES Marchaht; You feel, then, 
that the Church as a Church ought to pro- 
nounce and lead' the nation in every possible 
way bn moral issues ?•— Certainly, so far as it 
can. 

As regards your general attitude, would 
you say that inasmuch as birth control is 
now very widespread, therefore it is more 
incumbent upon us to take a higher and 
more rigid attitude? — ^Yes. 

Although the people concerned may not 
even listen to us and certainly would refuse 
to follow our advice ? — I tliink that the 
Church is bound to maintain the highest 
standard. 



IX 


, By B. Dunlop, M.B. 

(Vice-President of the New Generation 
League) 

I. Even in the decades immediately before 
1914, the world’s inhabitants were only in- 
creasing their numbers at the relatively slow 
rate of iO, or less, per thousand a year; and 
from this fact, os they still had a very high 
birth rate, it may be inferred that they were 
only increasing their food supply at the rate 
of 10, or less, per thousand a year. There- 
fore, it may be taken that they will continue 
to suffer from food shortage until they reduce 
their birth rate to about 20 per thousand a 
year. But we know (for example, from 
Maithus’s chapter on Norway and from the 
birth rates which prevailed before 1S76) that 
if they do not practise contraception they 
cannot reduce their birth rate below 30 per 
thousand a year. Thus they have to choose 
between contraception and i>overty. There- 
fore, few will accept the view that contra- 
ception is immoral. 

II. The world’s inhabitants had to work 
ICO 
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vcr} Iinrd to mcrei'Jc tlicir food supply oven 
at the Tato ol only 10, or less, per thousand 
tv year Tins shows that, wliatovcr tho social 
sjstcm maj bo, two conditions aro essential 
for tho elimination of poverty — naraelj, small 
famiUes and willing work Until tho capital- 
istic S3'stcm has been tried with these two 
conditions combined, no one sliould say that 
it has failed Small families and willing 
work would t^uicUy banish poverty from 
anj countrj, and wo could counter tho 
Toa olutionancs by proclaiming this great and 
most encouraging truth 

Tiil CI£AIIu^t\^ I am going to ask jou 
to amplify 3 our statement if 30U so 
dcairo ’ 

Dr Duvlop I beg you wall allow mo first 
to sa3 that some of m3 arguments for birth 
control would not bo endorsed by all tho 
officials and members of tho Now Generation 
League Tlicro js ono pomt in ray state 
ment w Inch I should especially hko to amplify 
Alany pci*«:ons who aro concerned about our 
economic and social problems urge tho need 
for increased production and others urge 
the need for birth control I feel very 
Rtrongl3 that the"© two sound ideas should 
bo corabuiod Man should realise the chief 
difficulty which besets him, it is that, on 
tho one hand he generally can only increase 
his food 8uppl3 verj slowly, however hard 
he ma3 worl , and that, on tho other hand, 
he tends to beget children very rapidly 
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Unless lio realises this there cannot bo i 
satisfactorj state of socictj When one 
raerolj advises the age earners to increase 
production, they saj ** You a^ant bigger 
profits ” But avlicn one gives them the 
a^hole truth and advises them also to hmit 
tjieir families, they feel that one is in sjiupath^ 
•\\ ith them and really wishes to improve their 
conditions Then they are readier to con 
sider the arguments against the ca’canny 
pohej I behove that the gieat majority of 
•wage-eamei*s would soon adopt the pohc\ 
of small families and willmg -uork, and thus 
bnng about a satisfactory and stable condition 
of sooietj 

Tjie CiiAiinu> Do you consider that the 
world’s food suppl} can still be greatly m 
creased in aaow of the largo areas of un 
developed land still existmg’ 

Db Dtrsxop Certainly Jly point is that 
the world s food supply can onlj be mcreased 
slowly, and therefore that a low birth rate 
IS necessary for the ehnunation of poverty 
One has to remembei, Iiowcver, that part of 
the food supplv from new areas merely o2 
sets the reduced output fiom old areas whose 
soils have become impoverished. Largo areas 
m Canada, Australia and el ewhere which 
used to produce abundant crops of wheat 
arc ceasmg to be cultivated and are retummg 
to cattle ranclieo 

Sit Arthub NE\vsHOiair Did not hlalthus 
say that Scotland was over populated and 
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3 *ot its population has increased greatly sinco 
thcnl 

Dr. Du^*LO^ : Tlmt is a misunderstanding 
of Malthus’s principle, and a very prevalent 
one. His principle nrns that over-population 
is not a question of a country being unable 
to support an}’ further addition of people, 
but is a question of pressuro of population 
from its inhabitants trying, in effect, to 
increase faster than the food supply. 

Sir ARTinjR Newsdolsie: What is your 
opinion of the statement made by Dr. John 
Brownlee in tho Lancet that, as the birth 
rate of England and Wales has reached tho 
required level, tho time for preaching birth 
control has passed ? 

Dr. Dunlop: I most strongly disagree 
that the time for preaching birth control has 
passed. I consider it very serious that tho 
birth rate of tho poorest classes should bo so 
much higher than that of tho better-off 
classes. Moreover, tho better-off people will 
not raise their birth rate until they cease to 
bo heavily taxed to help to maintain the 
excessive families of tho poor. 

Dr. C. J. Bond : WTiat loads you to think 
that tho better-off people would raise their 
birth rate if they were lightly taxed ? 

Dr. Dunlop : I believe that practically 
all married couples would like to have at 
least two children — one of each sex, and that 
wherever they do not there is something 
seriously wrong \rith tho social system. 

M* 
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Mbs. George Gabbuiiy : Does your Society 
do any propaganda among the poor ? 

Dr. Du^’lop : Yes. Wo issue a free Prac- 
tical Tract which describes the various 
contraceptive methods. 



X 

By Sir William BE\'ERtDQE, IC.C.B. 

I 

The Fall op Fertiuty ajiono EtmoPE-^x 
Faces and so^rE of its Socul Reactions 

(Summarj’ of a paper road at the Toronto 
meeting of tho British Association, 
August, 1924, and circulated for tlus 
Committee ) 

The fall of fertility uluch began among 
European races, in Europe and elsewhere, 
forty or fifty years ago has two mam char- 
acteristics; it 13 found almost everywhere, 
but its e\tcnt varies greatly from one countrj’ 
to another, according to differences of creed, 
class, occupation, and density of population. 
For Europe as a whole, excluding Russia, the 
fall m thirty years from 1881 to 1911 is m 
the neighbourhood of 20 per cent , but in 
particular countries it vanes from nothing, 
as in Ireland, to more than 40 per cent., 
as in Saxony. These two charactenstics of 
generality and diversity practically exclude 
any explanation of the fall other than dehber- 
ate prevention of fertilisation, or what is 
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commonly called “ birth control *’ The ques- 
tion remains did the practice of birtli 

control begin or increase bo Ruddenly and so 
generally about the year 1880? No change 
of economic or other conditions (such as 
compulsorj education or public health legis- 
lation) peculiar to a few countries onlj would 
account for so general a change On the 
other hand, no general change of economic 
conditions mIucIi could in an} wa} increase 
the need for rcstnction of families can be 
traced as lm\ing occurred at tbe time Tlio 
jear 1880 falls in the middle of a period of 
industrial expansion dunng wluch progienty 
and the standard of bring rose continuous!} 
in most if not all of the countnes concerned 
The} ccrtainl} did so m Britain It must 
be mforred that the sudden development of 
birth control at that particular date was due, 
not to an} increase m the need for control, 
but to improvements jn the means of con- 
trol, to invention and cvploitation of new 
pouers over nature, like those given by 
chloroform or gunpowder, but unlike thorn 
in being driven underground by public opmion 
and the law The fact that birth control 
developed, not when or because it was 
particularly needed, but when and because 
the means of control happened to be im 
proved, t e,, as the result of an underground 
invention, makes it all the more important 
to study scientifically and discuss frankly 
all the possible effects of control under 
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\ arming conditions, on health, on numbers, on 
the quality of population, and on social 
institutions Hero no such complete survey 
can be attempted I propose indeed to say 
notlung of the largo and obvious questions 
of over-population, race suicide, or eugenics, 
but to call attention simply to two special 
pomts, less obvious but perhaps not less 
important 

Iho first 18 the change m the social struc- 
ture involved in passing from a stage of 
growing to one of stationary population 
The latter stage, as Professor Bowlt^ has 
shown, is well withm sight m Bntaui to daj 
The number of children bom m England and 
Wales was about 730,000 m 1023 as com- 
pared with 930,000 m 1903, a fall of 200,000, 
allowing for reduced mortahty, this means 
that, apart from increases in the school age, 
the total school population will bo materially 
less than m the past, the problem of pro- 
vnding educational facilities will be lightened 
On the other hand, a stationary population 
has necessarily a larger proportion of old 
people than a growing one, this will be 
accentuated fifteen to twenty years hence, 
when the largo generation datmg from the 
high birth rates of the seventies come to old 
age The problem of providing for age by 
pensions will bo accentuated The effect on 
public opimon and policy of a relative increase 
of the higher age groups, with age’s inevitable 
conservatism, may also be notew ortly 
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/ The second point is the possible effect of 
birth control on the institutions of marriage 
and the fanuly. ^ * The fall of the birth rate has 
been accompanied in many, though not alJ, 
countries by a fall in the marriage rate, 
equally sudden and equally inexplicable by 
economic change. The agreement of date 
and the analysis of certain Dutch statistics 
suggest the same cause in both phenomena, 
t.c., that the power of birth control in some 
countries at least (including Britain and 
Holland) has been used, and is being used, to 
postpone or avoid marriage rather than to 
encourage it. Tlie uhole structure of society 
bo transformed. 

The years about 1880 are an epoch in 
human history as important as those which 
witnessed the* introduction of gunpowder or 
the printing press, ilnnldnd, hero as else- 
where, appears os an immortal Frankenstein 
perpetually faced with the problem of con- 
trolling his own inventions and creations. 
The conclusions are; — 

1. The revolutionary fall of human fer- 
tility m Europe since 1880 is due mainly, 
if not whoUj', to deliberate prevention. 

2. The sudden spread of the practice of 
prevention after 1880 cannot be connected 
with any change of economic conditions 
increasing the need for restricting famih'es 
and must be attributed to mvenfion of 
more effective means of prevention. 
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3. Apart from Iho djrect effects in 
numbers and quality of population, im- 
portant effects on social structure are to 
bo anticipated through the change from 
n grouing to a stationary population in 
Britain and clsonhoro and through the 
decrease of marriages, nhich is probably 
aj-csult of tho same causes. 


H 

SuarstARY OF SrEEcn by Sir Williaai 
B rVERlDOE 

{Summary of Speech at Eugenic Educational 
Society Meeting, August 14th, 1924) 
There is no justification for the exagger- 
ated pessimism of some cugemc propaganmsta 
in Bntain. Onl^ an insignificant proportion 
of the unemployed arc unemploj'able There 
IS, so far as I know, no sohd evidence of an 
increase in tho number of those who can be 
described as unfit There is no evidence of a 
decline m the average physique and health 
of tho people in spito of growing urbanisation , 
the evidence from tho lengthening evpecta- 
tion of life and the decline of infant mortality 
13 all the other way. Yet there are dis- 
quieting features m our society, from which 
we are bound to infer, even if u e cannot yet 
observe, a tendency to deterioration in the 
stock Those classes m each generation u hich 
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by economic standards are most valuable to 
the community in the present do on the 
^vholo contribiitc less than their fair share 
to the next generation; those -which arc 
least valuable contribute more than their 
share. The disproportion is not great. The 
conclusion formerly stated by Professor 
Karl Pearson, that 25 per cent, of one 
generation produces 50 per cent, of the next 
generation, is not supported by the detailed 
examination of fertility made in the census 
of 1911. The most fertile 25 per cent, of the 
population are found, in fact, to produce, 
not 50 per cent., but about 80 per cent, of 
the next generation ; this most fertile 25 per 
cent, includes, trith unskilled labourers, also 
two classes — miners and agricultural labourers 
— who, -whatever their economic value or 
intellectual ability, are certainly not deficient 
in physique. 

The disproportion in the production of 
each generation is thus a small one. But, 
large or small, it is a disproportion in the 
wrong direction — dysgenic, not eugenic. The 
unskfiled workmen are more fertile than the 
skilled, the skilled workmen than the pro- 
fessional men, teachers, doctors, civil servants, 
lawyers and the lilce; this excess of fertility 
is only partially neutralised by higher death 
rates ; the man of lo-wer economic class w'ho 
by exceptional ability rises into a higher 
class at the same time takes his inheritance 
of ability -with him into a region where it has 
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a smaller chance of perpetuation Moreover, 
the dj sgomc tendency is new or at least has 
increased materially in the last fifty years, 
the gap between the classes in respect of 
fertility has been widened since the intro- 
duction of birth control, m this respect we 
are doing worse than former generations 
Granted the evil, can an^ practical measures, 
particularly from the economic side, be sug- 
gested as likely to improve the position ? 
Consider the ongms of the djsgemc tendency 
It arises, among other thmgs, from the facts 
(1) that reproduction in Bntam and many 
other countries is coming more and moro 
under deliberate control, t c , is a function, 
among other thmgs, of knowledge and of 
forethought (2) That the economic system 
IS such as to discourage reproduction by 
those who have knowledge and exercise fore- 
thought The economic sjstem makes no 
specific provision for the economic burdens 
of bnngmg up the next generation They 
have to be met m the normal case from the 
eammgs of a single male wage earner m each 
household, the income of each household is 
practically the same, w'hatever the number 
of persons to be supported out of it The 
effects of this arrangement have been examined 
m a remarkable book, " The Dismhented 
Family,” by Miss Eleanor Rathbone, pubhshed 
this year, she makes an unanswerable case 
for some sjstem of family endowment, t e., 
for distnbutmg the total product of industry 
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cncli year not «3jolJy eitlior as n-ages or 
profits or interests, but in part also as pay- 
ments for bringing up the next generation; 
Tlio case for this is not merely or mainly a 
eugenic one, but the proposal has a direct 
bearing on the eugenic problem. It is a 
proposal ■\\hich, opart from any general 
scheme, might u-cll bo considered in relation 
to particular classes such as teachers in 
schools and in universities or civil servants. 

If Tvo want to check the present dysgcnic 
tendency in Britain, it seems likely that ue 
shall in the near future have on the one 
hand to reconsider the otBclal attitude towards 
birth control and on the other to supplement 
the wage system by* a scheme of family 
allowances. 

The Ciiairsian: We are grateful to Sir 
William for coming hero to-daj’ and drawing 
our attention to an aspect of things nhich 
has not been dealt with to any large extent by 
other witnesses. If tliero are anj* points you 
desire to elaborate or emphasise, I hope you 
will do so ? — Perhaps you will allow me to 
begin by saying that this memorandum I 
sent round A^as not prepared for this Com- 
mission. It is simply the summaries of two 
speeches I made in Canada, one at the British 
Association meeting and. the other at a 
Eugenics Society meeting. In some respects, 
they are overlapping. Perhaps you will allow 
me to deal under four heads mth the con- 
clusions I want to put before you. The first 
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is tho conclusion u Inch I imagine you have all 
come to already, that the revolutionary fall 
in tho fertility of the European races since 
1880 is duo mainly to deliberate birth control. 
I think ono can infer that simply from tho 
outside, from the statistics of what has 
happened, nithout any direct evidence of 
the use of preventive measures. The second 
is that great development of birth control 
in 1880 cannot be attributed to the sudden 
development about that time of any additional 
increased need for control. You cannot bring 
the vital statistics of that time into relation 
with any economic statistics. You cannot 
say birth control came then because it was 
more needed. You must say that birth con- 
trol came then because the means of birth 
control were perfected and improved. Birth 
control came by accident because it was 
invented, and not because it was needed. 
The tliird heading deals with the economic 
effects of the coming of birth control in this 
country. The first is that it has already 
proceeded so far that we are in sight of the 
possibility of a stationary population in 
Great Britain in about twenty years or so. 
The possibility may not be realised, but it is 
a real one. That is to say that the popula- 
tion ■uoidd not be in a position to furmsli 
Canada, Australia, and the Dominions ^rith 
the former number of emigrants. Moreover, 
a stationary population always has a larger 
number of older people than when it is 
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gro\M*ng. In 1941 tho porcontago of men and 
vomcn over sixty-Gvo in Great Britain 
bo about 9 per cent, of the total population, 
whereas in 1911 wo only had 6 per cent, of 
tho population over aixty^fivc. That has a 
verj’ important bearing on tho luinnccs of 
social measures, such ns pensions and tlio 
hko. Then, still under this third heading, 
I think there is a dofinito though slight dysgenic 
tcndcnc3» because there is a slight tendency 
for tho reproduction of tho stock from tho 
worse stock and not tho better stock. And 
then, still under lliis third heading, another 
effect is that, wiule I nould not say this with 
any certainty, tho c^idcnco points to tho 
connecting of the fall m fertility with the fall 
in tho marriage rate. You mil no doubt 
remember that when birth control propa- 
ganda began m the 'seventies and 'eighties a 
good many of its supporters advocated birth 
control ns a means of cnablmg people to 
marry joung and not have cluldren until 
they wanted them. In that event, birth 
control might hav'o been accompamed by an 
increase m marriages, but actually it has 
been accompanied by a fall of the marriage 
rate. I have some investigations particularly 
of the Butch statistics wluch seem to suggest 
that m so far as tho greater power of birth 
control has had any effect on marriages, it 
has made people dispense with marriage 
rather than marry more readily because they 
could avoid having childr^. That is not a 
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certain conclusion (bociuse, among other 
things, marnagea do »ofc shon the same 
fall in all countnes), but that is the direction 
in -uluch the evidence I have got here pomts 
Then under fourth heading, as to pohcy, 
I am not prepared as yet to commit nij self 
to any policy m this matter, hut so far as 
I ha\e considered it, I am not opposed to 
hurth control as such and in all circnrostancos 
From the point of view of eugemcs, I believe 
that we may ultimately be driven to recognise 
control of births as legitimate, letting mforma 
tion about it percolate to all classes, and, on 
the other hand, we shall be driven to some 
plan of family endowment for those who 
wish to have more cluldron but feel that 
they cannot afford it without spoiling the 
chances of those they have I behove that 
that IS the direction in which we shall have to 
move 

The f ^ATRM A-N Would not Sir Wilham 
tlimk that our present situation would 
eventually mean a stationary population m 
about twenty j ears’ time and that that 
V ould be a rather alarming state of affairs ? 

I should have thought his first three points 
rather led to a different conclusion than the 
fourth?— No, I do not think they do In 
this country if we only have the same number 
of people as at present, I think we have got 
quite enough I do not mean that we could 
not support more but I thinJ we have quite 
enough, certainly I am not prepared to 
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say that there are positive ’founds for 
desiring more in this countiy. When I speak 
of a stationary population as a possibility in 
this country I do not mean that the births' 
will not exceed the deaths; I allow for some 
emigration. I see also no reason for any 
. birth control in Canada ; that is a place where 
it does not seem to be justified by anything 
in particular. 

Dn. Boitd ; Or Australia? — Or Austrah'a. 
Australia is the only country in the world 
where a fall in fertility has been checked and 
gone back the other way, showing an actual 
rise from 1900 to 1910. I do not know 
whether any of you have discovered uhy. 

I do not know why. 

The CnAHurAN: Has there been a cor- 
responding increase in the Roman Catholic 
population; if so that might have a d^ 

‘ finite hearing upon it? — ^Yes. May I add 
that I don’t see how you can stop birth 
control ? It has far too firm a hold, and I 
do not therefore want it to apply only to the 
better stocks; I do not want to prevent it 
from percolating to the worse stocks. 

Sm jAifES 3llKCiiAirr: Da you think the 
time will come when we shall have too many 
people on this island to feed? — I can’t say 
as to that; that is an ’economic question 
(of relative efficiency in production as com- 
pared with other nations) and not a question 
simply of births and deaths. The growing 
competition of other nations makes it doubt- 
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ful wliotlier it would bo wise for us to have a 
much larger population in these islands. 

But in fifty years’ time wc shall have 
several millions more than now? — Nobody 
can say whether wo can afford that or not ; it 
all depends on the relative efficiency of our 
production, 

Mrs. Ciay : Does that not mean on our 
number of workers ? — No, not on the number 
of them; on how much each produces per 
head, I mean by efficiency the efficiency 
per head. Of course, it is true up to a 
certain point that the mote people yo\i have 
in the country, the more efficient each one is. 

Sir ABTHtm Newsiiolmb : You base your 
advocacy of contraceptives on the dysgenio 
position at the present time? — I am not an 
advocate but acquiescent; I should not have 
thought it was doubtful that there was a 
definite dysgenic tendency. • 

The really inferior Jot are the minute 
proportion of the total population? — The. 
really unfit are minute; I personally am not 
troubled about the breeding of the unfit, as 
I think they kill themselves out. It is the 
breeding of the less fit that troubles me. I 
would not myself try to prevent the poorer 
classes from learning methods of prevention 
providing they are medically satisfactory. 

Is there any hope of them being adopted 
by the vezy people we wish them to be 
adopted by ? — 1 do not think that they would 
be adopted by the i>eoplo who have got to 
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. the stage of the criminal or the beggar; but 
there are few people who have got to that 
Stage- 

Lady Barratt, who gave evidence here, sug- 
gested to U3 that under the conditions these 
poorer people live, it would be almost ira- 
. practicable for them to adopt efficiency in 
these methods? — On that side I have no 
knowledge and no views; my proviso that 
the methods must be medically satisfactojy 
is fundamental. 

The Chaibman : I rather gather from what 
Sir William has told us that from the national 
point of view at the moment, it is more im- 
portant, on balance, to encourage the better 
stocks to breed than to discourage the worst 
stocksfrom breeding ? — That puts my position 
esttctlv. In regard to the older people, you 
must bear in mind that the people past work 
are simply consuming ; they are not producing. 

Dr. Boxd : But it looks ns if the age at 
.which work goes on has rather extend^? — 
To some extent that is happening, but I 
think the total length of life is lengthening 
more than the working life. Eveiyyear as 
a population passes from the stage of growth 
towards the stationaiy stage, you get a 
larger proportion of older people, and there- 
fore you are per head producing less neces- 
sarily, and therefore you are poorer. There 
is nothing to be done except to be very 
careful in j'our schemes for old age pensions. 
Tta: CnlmaiAX : It is a known fact that 
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there -wore inventions of metliods of birth 
control mIiicIi rather quiclJy became iride- 
fapread about 1884 ’ — I am prepared to infei 
that \Mthout direct observation It is the 
onlj possible inference from the course of 
birth rates in different countries and classes 
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